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ABSTRACT 

These hearings before the Senate Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs focused on ways to provide adequate 
nutrition to millions of children attending schools not participating 
in the National School Lunch and Child Nutrition Programs. Testimony 
was heard from the following witnesses: Mr. Sam Winer^ past 
president, U.S. Jaycees; Mr. Robert M. Benedict, national director. 
Center for Improved Child Nutrition, U.S. Jaycees; Mr. Lowell Kruse, 
past president, Minneapolis Jaycees; Mrs. William Baisinger, 
coordinator of legislative activity. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Ms. IsaJDelle Hallahan, president, American Dietetic 
Association; Ms. Amalea Nielson^ co-chairman. Nutrition in Schools 
Program, Chicago Junior Association of Commerce and Industry; Mr* 
Robert K. Cherry, director. Archdiocese of Chicago School Lunch 
Program; Mr. Clayton Yeutter, assistant secretary, U.S. Department of 
A^jriculture, accompanied by Mr. Edward J. Hekman, administrator. Food 
and Nutrition Service, and Mr. Herbert Rorex, director. Child 
Nutrition Service, Food and Nutrition Service; Mrs. Gretchen Kraus, 
chairman. Nutrition Education Committee, Woman's Auxiliary to the 
Massachusetts Medical Society; and Mr. Patrick Temple* 'West, director^ 
Nutritional Development Services, Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
(Author/JM) 
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TIkarixgs To Bk TTEi.n ox Scikhm. Food PuoouA>r Nekds 

^ Sonator Cn;orsxe Mc(;o>vrn (I).-S. Dak.), eluiinnan of the Senate 
^elecr Coiunuttei' on Xiitrition and lluinan Needs, announced today 
that hear inirs will be held on ways to provide adequate nutrition to 
inilhon? of ciuldren attendniir schools not participatiuir in theXatioual 
Sehool Lnncli and C^hild Xurrition Proirnuns. 

The hearin^r, to be chaired by Senatoi- Ilnbort IL Huniphrev (D.- 
Minn.) is scheduled tor Monday, Seinember IT, al 11^ a.m. in' room 
I0I8 of the Dirksen Ollice Huildin- 

Upon callinj^Jlu' hearing. Senator ^McGovern noted that 5 million 
children, in lT,7i)0 schools across this land, do not participate in the 
National Sehool Lunch Proirrani. Also that over a million of these chil- 
dren are from families below the poverty level. 

Senator Mc(Tovern said: "Tiiese and" all other children should have 
access to this proirram. which supplies a mnritions meal at a reason- 
able price, C\)niiTess intended school luncli leirislation as a measure to 
safepKird the lu^alth and welMuunir of the Nation's children. It is im- 
portant wi' resolve intutediately those problems which prevent partici- 
pation by so many children. 

"Durinir tliis period of vastly increased food costs, many families 
are strni:irlin«r for ways to feed their fantilies nutritious nteals. School 
lunches can provide oues(mrceof inexpensive nutritions food to school- 
ehildren, and it is our obliiiatiou to help the ]^a rents as well as the chil- 
dren by foHowinnr xXm^ intent of the law and ensun^ that each child has 
access to a school lunch." 

Lack of cookiuir and storaire equipment is one of the prime causes of 
nonpartici])ation. TSDA's own incomplete survey shows that schools 
need nulHon worth of equipuuMit. A sei)arale survey by Food Re- 
seai'ch Action C'cntrr in New York sliows a sliLchlly lesser annMUit. Yet, 
US1).V has ri^'questi'd only million for equij^nient for this fiscal 
year while they luv authorized to request ^^-10 niillion. Emphasis will be 
iriven to the lack of eijuipntent, with Sjieeial attention paid to the 
bndiret discrcpaiuw between the known need and the amotrnt requested. 

Witnesses will be from a coalition of concei*ned iTJ'oups or;:anized l)y 
the Javi'ee t'euter for Improvetl C^hild Nutrition i!t Hloomiui^ton, 
.Minn. The roalition includes, amoiii: others, the American Leixion, the 
Amerieafi >tedieal Association AWmuMis Au.xiliary. tiie National Cath- 
olic Conirress, and the National PTA. 

The administration, represented by Airri culture i)ei)artmeut Assist- 
ant Secretary Clayton Yentter, will al.^o testify. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1973 

U.S. Senate 
Skux't C(^MMn''rKK ox 
NimuTiox AND Human Needs 

The Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 131S 
of the Dirkscn Office Building, the Honorable Hubert. H, Humphrey 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Hart, 

StatT niembei^s present: Kenneth Schlossberg, staff director; Alan 
J, Stone, counsel; Marshall L. Matz, assistant counsel; and Vernon 
Goetcheus, chief, minority staff. 

Senator HuMrnuEY. The hearing will come to order, 

Onr chairman. Senator jMcGovern, has asked me to preside at this 
hearing — this I am happy to do. The fii^t thinjr I \vant to say for 
this record is that I want to commend the committee and its staff for 
the excellent work they have been doing b}' bringing to the public-s 
attention the problems of mahmtrition with the prospects and the 
hopes that ai^ to be found in adequate nutrition. 

This has been an educational achievement that has had a very 
healthy impact on legislation and on the public attitude. Today's 
Ilea ring uni'oUls further our coutiuuiug oll'ort to tVed Aiuericaii 
schoolchildren. Both Senator ^IcGovern and myself have been in the 
forefnuit of rlii< t'lfort on the (\')mmittee on Agriimlture and 
Forestry — the legislative eoiumirtiH' on wliirli wi^ servi^ — to I'xtend and 
improvi' our school feeding program. This iuchulcs the Hn'ukfast 
PrograuK rho Srhool Luucli ProgrMiu. the many s])e('iai feeding pro- 
grams that \vr lia\T for eliildren. ineluding our Su|)|)lenieutal P^eediuiz; 
Program f(U' ^^*ouuul. Iiifau*:s, and Children. Also, we liu\'e both 
pan ieipattnl in tlie etfiu-rs <^f feeding for tlu^ ekhu'ly. 

Wi' will inelude f(u- this reciu'd the statement of onr chairman. Sen- 
ator (h^orge ^MeCiovern testifying I- e fore the Subcommittee on Agri- 
eidtural Uesearrh aud (uuieral Legi.^lation of the Senate C'ounnittee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on September lo, 107:>.^ 

OPENING STATEMENT OP SENATOR HUMPHREY, PRESIDING 

Senator Humphrey. Officials at the local. State, and Federal levels 
have worked cooperatively with thousands of dedicated school lunch 
personnel to make this child nutrition program one of our great ac- 
complishments. 
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However, because our children deserve the best ^'e have to offer, not 
one of us can rest on our past snccessos. We know there are numerous 
probUuns scill to be solved if we are to meet our stated i^oal of feeding 
each of Americivs schoolchildren a nutritious meal, Eecentl}' I have 
joined with several of niv colleagues in introducing legislation both to 
meet, the financial crisis in the School Limch Program — caused by 
inflationary food costs — and to restore cutbacks in the Special ililk 
Program. These measures are intended to keep the program at the 
level it has attained — an etTort to hold the line in the face of tremen- 
dous fiscal difiiculty. 

I want to interject that I am not for just "holding the line." I don't 
think that line is advanced far enough. I still believe that every boy 
and girl is entitled to at least one nutritious lunch per day as they 
attend our schools under the laws of compulsory education. Exactly 
like every member of the armed services — who had to participate in 
the days of Selective Service — was entitled to, at least, one good meal 
a day, 

TlojH" fully tlu'V had more than that. But there is a nati<^nal i^oliry, 
here, to which we have to direct our attention. One — at least one — 
good nutritious meal per day for every boy and girl that attends the 
American school system. 

Todays' hearing, however, deals with another equally pressing prob- 
lem in the SchoofLunch Program — how to reach those 5 million chil- 
ilron in IT.Ti^O schools aci'tiss this count ly which are not now j^artici- 
pating in the School Lunch Program. 

I understand that the panel presenting testimony today represents 
;rroui">s working with noni'>artici]'>ating schools in order to persuade 
tliem that they can make no greater investment than feeding their 
young students. I am looking forward to learning from their 
experience. 

Members of Congress have long heard of the attitudinal problems of 
some communities toward i')articipation in the School Lunch Program. 
We have, also, repeatedly heard that one, if not the main, problem con- 
fronting no-program schools is the lack of eqidpment to cook and 
store food. As a result. Congress ordered in Public Law 02-433 that the 
T^SDA make a sin^vey of schools as to their equipment needs. That sur- 
vey, with several key States not yet reporting, shows an equipment 
neer!s excess of sSo million. Similar private studies have shown com- 
parable amounts. With nn oxpondituro tlu^ last -2 years of SK^.l luil- 
lion per year, we have to assume this impediment to program partici- 
pation has not been cleared. 

The appropriation, or at least the authorization, was substantially 
larger. Tlu^ authorization was for $40 million. 

1 liopc Dr. Yeutter and other witnesses from the Department of 
Airricidture will explain to us, today* what plans the Department has 
taken as a result of this survey. 

This past Friday, the Department of Agriculture issued a press re- 
lease descrihiuir, anion ir other things, how the milk program is grow- 
ing and how the Department has dedicated itself to include those 5 
million nonparticipating schoolchildren. 

Tt appeal^ curious to me that the Department of Agriculture makes 
statements like that. There is some evidence that less than every effort 
is being made. 
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For example : 

1- A recently released GAO report on "Problems in AchieTing 
the Objectives of the School Lunch Protrmnv' is critical of USDA 
reorionul oflices and State food offices for makinc: only limited ef- 
fort.^ to oxtond the Scliool LiHiOh ProirrnnK 

Also USDA has asked for only $10,1 million in equipment 
money, while their own incomplete study shows a need for $83 
million. 

2. They fiirht our efforts to increase Section 4 money, even 
thonirh their own studies show participation will drop when 
schools raise their prices. 

We k-now they have from a study done by this Select Com- 
mittee. If existing programs are suffering such difiicnlties, what 
iiKcntivc is there for a new school to enter the program only to be 
faced with an immediate deficit ? 

3. The Department has cut back by two-thirds the Special •Milk 
Proirram. Tn effect, this hns meant no free milk for tens of thou- 
sands of low-income children, no niilk as snncks in kindergartens, 
and no milk in those schools which may have offered it ns a tempo- 
rary substitute for the Breakfast Program. Again what school 
would want to begin its program under such circumstances? 

I know members of our pauel today have first-li;MKl knowledge as 
to the extent those and other problems obstruct full participation in 
tlie Scliool Lunch Program. Tiieir contribution will be valnable. ^ 

I am, also, looking forward to Dr. Yeutter s explanation for this dis- 
crepanc}' between the Department's stated goals and their actions. 

'riiis inorniug I noticed that one of the Seuatoi^, Senator Proxmire, 
according to an article, in the Washington Post hns accused Secretary 
Rutz of breaking the law by cutting back on the program of providing 
low-cost milk to school children. In the past, Proxmirc said yesterday, 
the program has provided milk for about 4 cents per half pint for chil- 
dren during consumption during a snack break. 

Butz has limited the schools without a lunch program. I will have 
tiie entin^ statement of Senat(U* Proxniirr placed in the record as it 
appeared in the Monday, September 17, 1073, AA^isliingtou Post. 

Also, in the New York Times of Monday, September 17, there is an 
editorial that relates to the Nation's schools. One feature of it that 
relates to hunger reads: "Close to a million yonngstei^ have returned 
to school to find that no free- or low-cost lunches are now available to 
them.'- 

AVc will have that editorial of the Tinu^s included in this ivcord.-' 
I should note for cross reference that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has also held extensive hearings from the legislative 
point of view. As you know, Dr. Yeutter, you were with ns the other 
day. 

With that we will proceed with the first witness, Mr. Robert Bene- 
dict, from Bloomington, Minn. He is one of our community loaders, 
and is the liationardi rector for child nutrition of the ILS' Jaycees, 
we arc very grateful to him. 



' Srr School Kood Projrrniu Xcp<Ir, a workMn^r pnprr, September lOT.", Select Commit tee on 
Nutrition ami Human Needs. 
- S»M» .Appendix, p. r>-4.">. 
3 Soo .Vppendix. p. Ti-i."). 




While I hfivc the chance. I want to compliment the Jaycoos on their 
verv excellent proirriun of coninunut\' interoift in a host of fields, I am 
fiuniliar with their work in the field of mental i\^tardation. and 
the work of the Jaycees in my liome State i? nothing short of a sinmilar 
triumph. Mr. Benedict, we are \*ery pleased to have yo\i liere. 

Mr. BKXKDirr. Senator, with me' on my left is Mr, Lowell C. Knise. 
who is the past president of the Minneapolis On my ri^rhr is 

Mr. Sam Winer, who will be leadin.ir off our testimony this mornin£r« 
He is past ])resident of the National Jaycees. 

Senator Hu^tniiiEY. ih'. Winer, we welcome you, 

STATEMENT OP SAM WINEH. PAST PEESIDENT. TT.S. JAYCEES 

Mr. WixEK. Thank yon. Chairman. On behalf of the Fnited 
States Jaycees I appreciate your compliments to our orgimization, I 
shait! your feelimrs ;ilx)ut the Minnesota and Minneapolis Jaycees. be- 
cause Ihey are the iinest in the country as far as I am concerned- 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify before this 
distinguished committee today. I know you are awai^e. Mr, Chairman, 
our organization is an organization of yoiuiir men who are deeply con- 
cerned about the future of the youair people of this conntry. We be- 
lieve that the _£rreatest contribution we can make is to have a positive 
effect on the hearts and minds of these younii people, so that they can 
take their rieht f ul place in the mainsti-eam of America, 

Our theme in the Jaycees is "'People Pro.irress" which is a commit- 
ment to mankind to lulprove the quality of life in this country. Our 
National Center for Improved Child Xutrition is a manifestation of 
that commitment as, since its inception, it has been i*esponsible for the 
feedinij of literally thousands of children. 

We in the Jaycees are very proud of that etfort. Last year, durino; 
my term as national president. I had the chance to travel over 700,000 
miles and nndei*stand the concerns of many of our 320.(XK) Jaycees in 
over 7.000 communities around the country. 

They are. indeed, concerned about Fedend spendinjr and hiirh 
prices: but, they are also concerned with priorities and good invest- 
ment. 

Our meml^ers are IS to 36 years of njre. and for the most part have 
children in school. It is very easy to see the value of a 40- to 50-cent 
lunch to a younjr family man. or to two workinor parents struirgling 
to make ends meet. 

We know that what is provided is not iust a meal, but a nutritionally 
balanced meal, and tliat makes a irood deal of ditTei-ence. Wlien Mr. 
Benedict brousfht this proposal to the U.S. Jaycees last year to help 
involve the remainiuir 18,000 no-nroirram schools, we supported it 
l)ecause of the nroven importance that nutrition plays in the develop- 
ment of a child's education and health. Also, as Pob states in his testi- 
mony, i f one of us loses, we all lose. 

Far better to invest nutritionally in a child while he is yonn<T than 
to have to pay for him medically and on welfare when he is old. We 
know this is a critical period for the national School Lnnch Proirram, 
for food price>: have never been hirrher. However, we believe the best 
method to relieve the cost to school districts is not to pass the cost on 
to the middle -class consumer: but. rather, to raise reimhni-sement nites. 
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The poor child Is nlrcjuly recoiviiifr n free lunch, so the cost will 
{i^ain be borne by Mic youivjr family niau who is struggling to establish 
himself and has not yet hit iiis peak earning years. 

I have reviewed Bob's testimony, based on his many months as 
national director of this efFort, and T feel l\is recommendations are 
excellent. I also know that the U.S. Jaycee Center for Child Nutri- 
tion has mobilized our State and local chapters throughout the coun- 
try and they will be expressing the Jaycees' programs of child feeding 
programs to Congress, to State legislatures, and local school boards. 

Finally, we believe strongly that, as the centers newsletter "Com- 
mon Sense'' states, it just makes common sense to feed children. 

It is an honor for me to introduce, Jlr. Chairman, one of the most- 
dedicated young men I have had the pleasure to know, Mr. Bob 
Benedict. 

Senator HtiMrnuKY. Thank you very much. Mr. Benedict, we will 
listen to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. BENEDICT, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, U.S. 
JAYCESS CENTER FOR IMPROVED CHILD NUTRITION 

]M"r. Bexkdict. Let me say how proud I am that you arc chairing the 
committee. Being from your liome State of Miimcsota ^vc are keenly 
aware that nuich of the legislations for child care has the name ^'Hu- 
bert Humphrey" emblazoned upon it. 

Gentlemen, we came to you today to do two things: To review the 
success, findings, and reconunendations of the U.S. Jaycees in the area 
of child nutrition, and to announce the formation of a middle Ameri- 
can coalition of national orgaiiizations dedicated to the improved nu- 
trition of America's children. 



The United States Jaycees is not an organi;^ation that auto:?:-atically 
suppoi'ts every .social cause. Quite the opposite. We rese'.rch, debate, 
and go throu^li an elaborate votingr procedure bef/.t^e lending our 
name to anything. Tlie Jaycees believe strongly in the term "fiscal 
responsibility-' and look with great favor on the concept of "cost- 
accountability.'' But, £rentlcmen, we are great) y concerned about sav- 
ing a little money in the short run, only to lose heavily in the lon^r run. 
And that's why T am here today — to talk about a program that is 
both highly humane and one of the finest investment possibilities the 
Jaycees have researched in a long while — the National School Food 
Program. 

After exhaustive research, the U.S. Jaycees have found that where 
the School Food program has been introduced, it has had an incredible 
impact on : 

1. Decreasing the dropout rate, absenteeism and tardiness. 

2. Tnci'casirig academic achievement. 

3. Positivelv alTecting discipline and behavioral problems. 

4. Substantially reducing health care problems and health care 



In essence, it is producinir a far healthier, far more educated citi- 
zenry that is better able to break the poverty cycle. 



United States Jaycees 



costs. 
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U.S. Jaycees Cex^iep. for Impro\xd Child Nutritiox 

As the Rutgei^ Study and recent GAO Report (Proerress and 
Problems in Achij>ving Objectives of School Lunch Program) indi- 
cate, local attitudes are a prime factor in involving the remaining "no 
program" s^chools. 

As a result, the Jaycees have established a National Center for 
ImpiOved Child Nutrition in Minneapolis, ^[inn,, to orgiinize *'in- 
vc;^tment workshops'' throughout the Nation to demonstrate the im- 
pact of the school food program to over 18,000 no-program schools 
with a population of over 5 million children. 

The workshop philosophy is to bring together the local Jaycees 
chapter and the local school board chairman, or superintendent, to 
outline : 

1. The value of the program to the child and community in 
investment terms. 

After stressing the aforementioned findings concerning the 
program s impact on education^ healthy and overall behavior, we 
review the following : 

a. Greater share of the Federal tax dollar returning honip 
(greater purchasing power) . 

b. Increased employment. 

c. Long-range investment for widening the tax base and 
reducing welfare costs. 

2. The numerous methods available for establishing a food 
program. 

Here we cover the on-site cafeteria, hot bulk, twin-pack, frozen 
preplate, Cup-Can, central kitchen, catei^d, and so forth. 

Wo believe that our business-oriented approach to conservative 
school boards, together with having local people talking to local peo- 
ple about a locarproblem. has been a main factor in our successes, 

Resvi.ts 

Keying on 10 States with a majority of the Nation's IS.OOO no- 
program scliools, the Jaycees have been successful in involving just 
over 100,000 students on the national school food program during the 
first 8 montlis of our centers operation. 

Ranging geographically from Phoenix to Minneapolis, from 
ChicafTO to Saginaw and Muskegon, Jaycee involvement successes have 
gone beyond encouragement to school districts to implement a school 
feeding program. In Philadelphia the Jaycees are themselves admin- 
istering the school breakfast program to 35.000 children, and^ in 
Chattanooga the Jaycees have organized the city's summer feeding 
program. 

But perhaps the Minneapolis example can best typif}' the chal- 
lenges we have faced. The GAO report indicated that the'main prob- 
lems are, principally, money and attitude. With 19 no-program 
schools remaining, ^finneapotis was building a central kitchen facil- 
ity — to be completed by late 19T4 or early 107;). We recommended that 
an interim breakfast program be established to at l^ast provide sonify- 
thing for the students until the completion date. 
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Three obstacles were pointed out to us : 

L If Miniieiipolis instituted breakfast prop^ranis in the 19 
schools thoy would uo longer qualify as uo-prograni schools^ 
and thus wouldn't have priority for nonfood assistance (since at 
least 50 pei-cent of all nonfood assistance must go to no-program 
schools). 

i2, Tliere must be demonstrated conununity support. 
3, Already exi)eriencing a program deficit, labor and food cost 
was a uui jor problem. 

The Jaycees checked with Minnesota's State school lunch director 
regarding the status of an interim breakfast program and its effect 
upon the priority of a "no-program" school for nonfood assistance. 
Told the ruling: nnjst be made by the regional oflice of the Food and 
Nutrition Service in Chicago, we asked for an immediate ruling by 
Robert J. Nelson, director of cliild nutrition programs for the Mid- 
west region of the FNS, nnd asked for it in writing. 

Mr. Nelson re])ried in letter form that as long as Minneapolis' appli- 
cation for nonfood assistance had already been submitted, and none 
of the nonfood assistance niouey would be iised for the breakfast ]oro- 
gram, .Minneapolis would still have priority status for nonfood 
assistance. 

We then organi:^ed a workshop to bring together the ^^demonstrated 
conununity support" and ^linneapolis school officials. At that work- 
sliop many of ihe Minneapolis representatives of the organizations 
reiM'esented here today categorically voiced their support that the 
children of those 10 schools be granted an interim breakfast prograrn. 
After the workshop, the coalition continued their efforts and within 
a month brought their proposal to the school board. But the final con- 
cern remained: supplemental funds. 

We knew that the little publicized but highly valuable "especially 
needy" status is defined as each state school lunch director sees fit and 
we immediately i)ursued the possibility that some of Minneapolis' 
schools might be eligible. By the directors formula, a number of them 
were, and the Mimieapolis School District suddenly found itself ^vith 
an additional $175,000 per year. 

Altiiongh there were some concerns about scheduling and supervi- 
sion, the persistence of the coalition paid off and ^linneapolis involved 
the 10 "no program'' ,schooIs by use of breakfast in some and hmch 
produced from a temi:>orary "mini-commissary" in others. I ^vonld 
like to include a letter from the Superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools into the record and our testimony: 

Df.aii AfK. Bknedict: On bohalf of the Minneapolis PubUc ?^cliools, I would like 
to thank the Jaycees Center for Imp roved Child Nutrition and the Minneapolis 
Jaycees for rallying public support to involve our remaining no-program schools, 

iniblic supixirt is n critical need in expanding any progrfun and the Center's 
effort to bring the PTA, \*MCA, AFr^CIO. American Legion iind Jaycees together 
in solid support for our no-progr^iu schools was extremely important. Wc look 
forward to the continuing supfjort of the Center as we involve neighborhood 
groups in implementation of new luncli programs. 

Perhaps the most crucial rnntributioTi of the Center to the Minneapolis Public 
Schools was to inform us of our eligihiHty for the little publicized "especiaUy 
needy" status. This has resulted in much needed additional revenue. 
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The Minneapolis Public Scliools beliovo that children must be adequately fed 
before learning can take plact*. 

Thank you for your continued supiwrt. 
Sincerely yours. 

John B. Davis. Jr., 
Supori7itc7idc7tt of SchooU, 

From this experience the Jayceos developed a packet called, ^*Tcii 
Steps to Involvement" (now being used by Jaycecs nationwide), 
which I would also like to include in the record a't the conclusion of 
our testimony. 

RECO^t^tKXUATlOXS 

After 8 mouths of dealing with schools throughout the countr}', the 
Jaycees feel tluit 3 prime areas need consideration : 
L Nonfood assistance. 

2. Especially needy status. 

3. Reimbursement rate. 

^ Nonfood assistance— Full funding up to the $40 million authoriza- 
tion and elimination of the 25 j^crcent matching funds clause. 

In scliools where the investment will pay off most handsomely in 
the long run, because the scliool lunch or breakfast is the only square 
meal a child may get (and in many cases his only reasou for staying 
in scliool), tile allotment of nonfood assistance moue}- is woefully in- 
adequate and looms as the prime obstacle and bottleneck to feeding 
children in ^Vmerica s schools. 

In a recent survey of State school food service directors, sponsored 
by the American School Food Service Association and conducted by 
the Food Research and Action Center, it was found that additional 
funding of $28,232,100 was required to cover the immediate nonfood 
assistance needs of 43 States resi:)ondiug. 

The Jaycees Center S]xmt hundreds of hours crosschecking this sur- 
vey and not only found it to be correct, but by survey iug each State 
sHiooI food service director^ found a tragic and vicious circle at work. 

Ttie Vrcrous Cycle 

Presently, the requests for nonfood assistance funds are based par- 
tially on the number of application requests that a State has on hand. 
The catcli is that schools arc di?conra<red from applying until the 
State has the money on hand. So, since the State has fewer requests it 
gets less money, thiis discouragiug more schools from applying — and 
so it goes in a downward spiral. 

This is born out in the response to a Jaycees survey of State scliool 
linicli directors conducted in ^Nfarcli of tli ^ year : 

IDAHO 

We purposely have not requested api^lications from all 
eligible school \listricts because the need is great and we 
know that we don't have the money on hand to meet the 
demand. 
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GEORGIA 

Superintendents are not encouraged to actually submit ap- 
plications initil funds are available. The applications are 
complex, require bids, and therefore we do not ask for ap- 
plications beyond funding capability. . . . Schools desper- 
ately need equipment if we are to reach all young people. 

OHIO 

Since our funds this year were so limited and schools 
knew this, most of them did not nuike any request after Icnow- 
ing that our funds were exhausted January 1, 1973. 

SOUTII CAROLINA 

In the program scliools, we could use at least $300,000 addi- 
tional funding to take care of current applications which we 
have not been able to process due to limited funding. 

:MicinGAN 

We are certain, as we have been very selective about solicit- 
ing applications to this point, that many more applications 
could have been received. 

KENTUCKY 

Funds for fiscal year 1973 were not sufRcient to do the job 
we were called on to do and most of the claims had to be 
funded partially. No doubt, if the amount of funds had been 
tripled, the requests could have been met in full. 

MAINE 

We had originally requested an additional $500,000 for this 
fiscal year. However, as our funds were so limited, many in- 
terested conununities did not follow through on their plans 
to seek matching funds required at the time of their annual 
town meeting in March. . . . Several communities must pro- 
viflo l)i;ildings to house the food service facility. Assurance 
that f muling will be forthcoming is necessary to provide tlic 
incentive to build these structures. 

alaba:ma 

"Requirements for participation have been restrictive. 
Tlierefore, there is no possible way to determine the actual 
need for scliools that could conceivably qualify for nonfood 
assistance. 

IOWA 

This year because of the fact that our allocation was less, 
that more schools applied, and that applications must be com- 
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plctely processed by June 30 and paid by December 31, we: 

(1) Established a cutofl date for applications of December 15 ; 

(2) ITad to rod\ice the percentage of Federal assistance to an 
extremely low figure to accommodate a maxim\im number of 
applications. As a result. 25 schools either withdrew thoir 
applications or did not fill out an application form but de- 
cided to wait until next fiscal year. In addition to these 25 
schools, many other schools indicated a need but did not con- 
sider filling out an application because they considered the 
percentage of Federal assistance to be too low and could not 
come up with enough money from their budgets to provide 
the schools share of the cost. . . . My plea under our circum- 
stances is to urge (he Congress to make the appropriation ade- 
quate for fiscal year 1074, since the authorization is now $-J-0 
million. 

CoxcLtrsioN 

There seems to be a real corroboration between the recent GAO Re- 
port (Progress and Problems in Achieving Obi'ectives of School Luncli 
Program — June 1073). the ASFSA nonfood assistance survey con- 
ducted by the Food Research and Action Center, and now the TJSDA 
itself, that substantially more nonfood assistance is needed for the 
continuing success and expansion of the national school food pro- 
cram. And the Jaycees believe that due to the vicious cycle at work 
in determining exact needs, the survey figures obtained are just tlie 
tip of the proverbial iceberg. 

Also, if an area is alreadv designated "needv'' why should it be re- 
quired to merit an ''especially needy'' dosiirnation to <\scape the ^ri-per- 
cent matching funds renuiroment ? Asking a needy school to help 
finiv?.ce this is like tl'.rowin£r a drowning man a. ropo that reaches only 
half way and conchiding that we've done our part. Tt is our expei'ience 
that many of fhose "neodv" aroas simplv cannot afford the matrli. and 
the onlv people who sulTer hv this inability to match are the children 
and ultimately thn Xation and .Vinerican taxpayers. 

Th(^ Javcees hcli(^ve that it is far less costlv and far more humane 
to denl with a ohihl nutritionally durin<r his formative years, than to 
have to pay foi* him uK^dicnllv and nn wolfare in later years. We tluu'e- 
fore reconunend thnt the full 5>-}0 million authorization be a]')propriated 
and the 2.')-percent matching funds rlause be eliminated. 

EsPKr'TAi.Lv Xkkdy Statcs 

The cspecinllv needy statn.s was established under Section lie of 
the Xational School Tjimch Act. as m mended bv Pul)lic Law 02-153 in 
Xovember 1071. Dosiunivl to prnvidt* up in 00 cents i'eimhurs(Muent 
for a fre(* Innch and -]() perrorit reimhnsement prr moal for breakfast 
in ai-ejis that havo a hiirh percentairt* of poverty families — rather than 
th(^ (wistinir -lO-fpnts iind 20-cents reimhuT'S(»ment — many school dis- 
tricts tlu'on<rhout the Xntiou nT'(^ eiilnu* tofallv unaware of its existenco 
or, flue to bureaucratic obstacles, ju'c unabh^ to obtain it. 

T know this is fjuito a bombshell — for the correct understanding of 
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this provision by our yiition's nietropolitfiii areas will brin^ them 
litenillv millions of additional dollai*s for feedin^r onr Nation's chil- 
dren. For many, this will provide the fiscal ability to overcome the 
present food price crisis and koep their pro<rrams operating. But lest 
the Jaycoos ho criticized for hondnist or misnbj^tantiatod accusations, 
we have done our homework and will now e.harc our research, 

OKS MOINKS, IOWA 

^Ir. Paul Underhilh business manairer for the Des ^loines school 
food pro«rram, was completely unaware of the availability of the espe- 
cially needy status, and was sure that Des Moines had a number of 
schools with more than Tf) percent rceei\'ing free and reduced price 
meals. 

U\XSIXO, MIGHIGAX 

According to Mr, James Tvitson., food service director of the dis- 
trict, r^ansing was nearly an exact duplication of the Des "Nfoinos situa- 
tion, with both cities being State 'cajMtals, botii containing a number 
of scliools with 75 percent of its j^artici pants receiving free- or reduced- 
price meals, ami botli stall's unaware and uninformed of its existence. 

GAUY, IXDIAXA 

Tn Gary, the assistant director for food services, ^Trs. Steel, stated 
that she was totally unaware of: the status and was sure no school was 
receiving anything but the 40 pei'cent roindjursement. She was also 
certain that Garv contained a large number of schools that would 
qualify in the over 75 juM'cent free- and rednced-jn-ice guidelines. 

LirrnK rock, aukansas 

Tn a situation similar to Gary's, the bookkeeper for the Little Rock 
School Food Program stated categorically tluit no school was receiving 
anything abo^•e the 40 cent.^ reimbursement for free lunch, and tluit 
siu^ was do lin itch' mm ware of the ''especially needy' ■ status, as con- 
tained in Section 1 le. 

PiroKNrx, akizon'a 

Tn a nearly identical plu^ne conversation with Jan Gottschalk, as- 
sistant director of the Phoenix school food program, she was com- 
l^letely unaware of the status, certain that no school over the hist year 
had received anything but the normal reimbursement, and convinced 
tliat a nundnn- of Plioenix schools should have been eligible. 

Ti\e situation changes with the next examples. 

I M ) UTL A X n , 0 II v:oo s 

In Porthind, food sei'vifv director Mrs." Sntalley said she was some- 
what awai-e (^f the status but for \'arious reasons no Portland schools 
were designated as such. .Vceording to Mrs. Snudley, many Portland 
schools would easily qualify under the 75 percent designation. 
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SKATILE, WASIIIXGTOX 

^Ir, Ken Baci\ school lunch director, was definitely awt/;;'0' of the 
existence of the especially needy status bnt said that, due to confusion 
on the part of the State school lunch departnuM\t and regional ofhce, 
not a school district in the vStato of AVashintrton was r;.-!ceivin!': es- 
pecially needy funds. Tt is certain that schools in Scatt^v, Spokane and 
Tacoma would qualify. 

DALL.-\S, TKXAS 

School lunch director J\dia "Wells stated that she had tried to ob- 
tain the especially needy status since 'Svell over 100 of our ISl schools 
would be cleirible.'- She was. however, turned down, due to what she 
felt was the unwillinjrnes^ of the State school lunch director to take on 
more paperwork. As far as she knew, not a school district in Texas was 
on the especially needy status. 

CHICAGO. ILT.TXOIS 

Despite the fact that over 300 public and nonpublic schools have 
over Tf) percent f I'ee- and reduced-price participation, the State school 
lunch director has decided that the luizh reimbursement rate from 
State funds automatically disqualifies any school, anywhere in the 
State of Illinois, from receiving Federal funds under the especially 
needy status, 

HUFFALO. NEW YORK 

Buffalo just obtained the especially needy status this year, after in- 
credible red tape and reluctance on the part of the State school lunch 
office. 

According to ^Tr, D, Edgar Gaspar, who is the lunch director of 
Buffalo schools: 

We were treated like beggars and had to junip through 
every hoo]) imafxinable. In fact, it was just by coincidence that 
we even found out about the status. The next town over, 
Binghamton (X.Y,), had obtained it and a friend mentioned 
it to me. When 1 confronted the State .school lunch office about 
it, they were reluctant to ad?nit that Binirliamton had the 
status for some of its schools, much less talk about eligibility 
for Buffalo schools, T don't know what's so secret about all 
this. 

There is an urgent need to adequately publicize the availability 
of this status, as well as to obtain a clear, concise answer from each 
State school lunch director as to : 

1, His guidelines for determining if an area is an especially 
needy, 

2, The number of schools and children now being alTected, 
Airain, the Jaycees helie\*e the goal is not to save money in the short 

run. oidy to lose heavily in the long run. How many pennies we save 
is inconsequential to how many children we feed, and feed well. There 
is no greater long term investment than the feeding of American 
children. We therefore recommend that the T 'SDA request and pub- 
lish this information from each of the State directors. 
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In the meantime, the U.S. Jaycees Center for Improved Child 
Nutrition will correspond with all 50 governors, carboning each State 
school lunch director, and let them know of the Federal funds their 
States may have passed up since November of 1971, and how they 
should go about obtaining these dollars now. 

Further action. I am sure, will bo taken by the metro-elayceos and the 
New Coalition. Mr, Ivruse will discuss this later. 

Reimbursement Eates — Escal.\tou Clause 

The reimbursement rate is all important in expanding the School 
Food Program, It is the pivotal point on which a program operates 
in the black or red, continues or dies, starts or remains active. 

With the dramatic rise in food prices and the effect of phase IV, it 
is obvious that section 4 funds should be raised from the present level 
of 8 cents to 10 cents per zneal on lunch and 5 cents to 8 cents per meal 
on breakfast. 

]\rr. lTum])hrey, that was written before we knew of your bilk 

Senator ITuMrjiKBy. Might I say that the Perkins 'bill, and then 
Senator McGovern has the emergency bill in, on which a number of 
us will join, and I have a lonor range, permanent bilk and all of them 
are at the 12-cent love), in liglit of the i-eccJit food price increases, 

Mr, Bexkuict. May we also put our support behind that? 

Senator Ki'MruuEY. Thank you. 

^fr, Benedict. As a middle American organization concerned with 
fiscal responsibility, we ask the question: Where will the additional 
money come from?" 

In answering our own question, we'd like to present the following 
figures, which is a preliminary estimate by USDA of the amount of 
school food funds returned to the Treasury in fiscal year 1973: 



SECTION 4 SCHOOIi liUXCII 

Allocated $340 million 

Spent $320 million 

Unused funds $20 million 



sKcrrox n — scirooi. luxgii 

Allocated $587.5 million 

Spent $550.0 million 

Unused funds $37,5 million 



BltaVKFAST 

Allocated $52.5 million 

Spent $37.0 million 

Unused fur; Is $15.5 million 

Total unub ^d funds $73 million 

Takiiur a conservative business approach, there is little to applaud 
in this $73 mill'on not i)eing invested in the nutritional destiny of 
our children. In fact, it is a great deal like the biblical parable of 
the talents, in \:\nvh the man with one talent buried his and then 
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cxpcotod praise that l)c had snvod it. It ^vns rather those who htul 
invested wisely who rocoived favor and honor. 

But beyond^this, the States too nuist beirin to take on a share of 
the responsibility for this crucial pro^jrani, as Mr. Claytou Ycuttov 
has so often stated. 

The California Jaycees are liard at work in Saeraaie?ito, tiwinir to 
obtain a r>-cent State reimbursement on each breakfast and lunch, 
and it is our hope that soon the Jaycees and the New Coalition will 
be workin^r hand-in-hand at State legislatures throu^rhout the country. 

It is vitally important that the reimbursement rate be raised, rather 
than the price rise passed on to the consumer. For when price, goes 
\ip, participation goes down. Since the poor child receives a free lunclu 
it is the middle class child — whose parents have not reached their 
peak earning power — who is dropping out. 

Our final reconuucndation on reimbursements is this: There is little 
point in continuing to have to battle for this raise in rcimbui^omenf 
rate every year or so. It is a crucial factor in the program and should 
have an escaUitor clause — tied to the wholesale food price index. 

Senator lTL'>rnrREY. This we have in our legislation. S. 1063,^ Wo 
are iroing to fight hard in the emergeiic\* legislation to try to get that 
included. 

]\[r. Bkxkoict. We lx>lieve this would save everj^one time and eflort, 
and would guarantee our children a continuing, quality program, 

Part II — Ttik Xkw Coalitiox 

Tho second part of this testimony is especially crucial since it 
involves the future of not only the Jaycees' etlort but the eflorts of 
national organizations that have worked for our children's luitritional 
(U^stiny for decades. We know that the involvement of 100,000 chil- 
dren IS a mere drop in the bucket when 5 million are still in **no- 
prograiii" schools. But, we also know the potential impact of com- 
iiumity organizations when they come jointly to a local school board. 
Also, we know the increased impact tliat organizations can have at 
the national level when they coordinate efforts on a particular issue. 

Why a middle American coalition? For three reasons: 

1. Poor nutrition transcends socioeconomic lines. The working 
mother is the secret of success in suburbia, and as the ^Massa- 
chnsetts Study of l^GO points out, 257,000 children in that State 
alone come to school without breakfast. And with 12.7 million 
working mothers, nationally (with children IS and under), many 
children cairt come home to a well-balanced lunch. Also, provid- 
ing a child with money in a no-program area does not a.ssure he 
will receive a nutritionally balanced lunch. 

2. Witli food prices crnncliing middle American budgets, a 40- 
cent or nO-cent lunch has tremendous value. 

o. Xonc of us gains, if one of us loses. If a child is not properly 
fed and is not able to take advantage of his echication or his 
physical potential, the w^iole Nation loses his talent and then must 
later shoulder him as a burden. 
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The problem is not improved nutrition for the rich or poor cliild, 
but improved nutrition for all of America's children, 

FUTCRE OF TJIE COALITIOX 

Durin<x the coining months, the coalition will be considering action 
in the following areas: 

L Coordinating efforts at the national level to support legisla.- 
tiou favorable to child nutrition by 
' a. increased nonfood assistance; 

b. increased rciniburscmont rate; and, 

c. cash in lien of commodities. 

2. Coordinating efforts at the State level to increase State fund- 
ing for reimbursement » 

3. Joining efforts at the local school board level, with local 
constituents of each national organization talking to local school 
hoard members about a local problem. This has proved to be an 
effocii\-o strategy- and as the Eutgers Study and GAO Eeport point 
out. it is local resistance that must be overcome, 

4. Nutrition education by 

a. development of packet inaterials; 

b. joint efforts at acceptance by local school boards and cur- 
riculum directors — same as effort ^vith "no program" schools; 
and, 

c. Implementation of nutrition w^orkshops for teachers. 

5. Vending machines — Working on a local level to limit con- 
fections tiiat will endanger the nutritional health of America's 
school children, wliilo perpetuating poor nutrition habits. 

6. Constant coordination with the Food and Nutrition Service 

by 

a. evaluation of ''no-program" effort; 

b. publicity of ^'especially needy" status; and, 

c. dates for forms sent out. 

7. Univci'sa]- Lunch Program — Believing tliat proper nutrition 
is the imperative prerequisite to improved education and health, 
we will rosea i*ch the cost and effectiveness of the Universal-Limcli 
Program, as well as the possibility of pilot projects to be conducted 
in each of the USDA regions. 

This concludes the testimony of the United States Jaycees. 

Failure ix CojrKuxrcATiON' 

Senator Hu^mtREY. ]\[r. Benedict, speaking in behalf of ' iris com- 
mittee and other committees of the Congress interested in child nutri- 
tion and food programs, I want to thank you and your office for im- 
proved child nutrition sponsored by the U.S. Jaycees, and for your 
excellent statement. This is the kind of statement that should be forth- 
coming from our Government. 

T must confess that there is material in here that I had not heard 
before, and I want to thank you very much. You mention that ma^iy 
schools do not know about the "especially needed status." That was 
the most interesting observation. You mentioned something about it 
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being a bombshclL Did you come to that nsc of that word because, 
wlien you explored tlie program, you found zo few tliat understood it 
or knew aaiything about it. 

Bkxkdict. Precisely, Senator. Tn fact, four or five areas that 
the Jnycees called at random wore either unaware of tlic especially 
needy program status, or ^ere \u\able to obtain it. That incUided 
Chicago and Dallas — and included the entire States of Illinois and 
Texas. I think we are talking about millions of additional dollars 
without passing any other Federal legislation. 

In essence, this is the chance, I think, to save many programs that 
are now imperiled across the country. 

Senator TIu^rniuKY. AVho do you feel has the responsibility here 
now? Tlie law was passed. Is that Section 11? 

?^Ir. Bkxkoict. It is included in Section lie. 

Seiiator Hr^miKKY. Section lie as passed by the 01st Congress. 

Do you feel it is the duty of the Department of Agriculture to in- 
form people about this, or that it is the duty of the State school lunch 
ofiico? Whose responsibility is it ! Since the la^v is passed and is sup- 
posedly operative, where does the responsibility rest ? 

^[r. Bkxkdict. I would rather answer it this way. I am not so con- 
cerned about what hasn't been done in the ]:iast, but rather what we can 
do to rectify the situation in the future, I think we would recommend 
that T^SDA find out from the State school lunch directors categor- 
ically wliat their definitions are for especially needy, and secondly, to 
find out what the amount of participation is. 

Wi- know that individual areas are not aware of and have not been 
informed by the State school lunch directors. We know there is a fail- 
\u*e to comm\micate between the State school lunch directors and the 
local area. 

Senator TTr^rninKV. Who appoints the St^ate school lunch directors? 
T believe that is a State appointment, not a Department of Agriculture 
appointment. 

Mr. BKXKnicT. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator ITr^rniKKY. So our State school lunch directors, you found, 
were uninformed as to this. 

Mw Bkxkiuct. That is not so umch the point. The State directors are 
aware of the especially needy status, but they have not been able, or 
have not, conununicated the in formation to the local level. 

Senator irr^rniKKv. One of the thoughts I had as I listened to your 
testimony, and I can say this frankly, is the need for some seminars or 
training .sessions to explain all of the intricacies of the law — the in- 
nuinerable documents that have to be proces.sed. 

I notice the other day the new Director of the Internal Eevenue 
Service took the o4-]v\ge Internal Revemie Service book of rules and 
regulations, as to how to fill out your income tax form, cut it down to 
four pages — he should get a Congressional Medal of Honor. That 
pi'oves cutting red tape can be done. 

In many of the Federal programs over the years, oftentimes they 
are not adequately imnlemented, either on time or in terms of quality. 
It is simply because those persons, who are reqiiirecl at the State and 
local level to be participants and to cooperate, don't have the full in- 
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formation as to how the prO£rrani sho\ilcl operate, T am saying this 
loud^ as I know the Department will examine his testimony. I would 
liopo that all of these foeclin£r proixnnns the Department of Agricul- 
ture is involved in would hold infonnation sessions — not just some 
bulletins sont out, 

I don't know what other people do, but when T receive a document 
tluit looks like it i.s the sanu^ everyone receives, T don't open it, I have 
soniethin<x else to do besides look at all that "trash maih-- as we c-all it. 

Now, everybody can*t write a handwritten letter, and it can't be one 
that looks very personal. Thus I believe it is a necessity to have infor- 
mation or training programs when a new program comes into effect. 
It hns new rules and regulations, it isn't good enough to just circulate 
tlie documents. You have to call people on in. That is the way the 
businessnum does, when he promotes a new product, 

I noticed, the other day, the Ford Jfotor Coiuj^any is calling in the 
Ford dealers to talk about the 1974 Fords, They reallv are not that 
ditlerent from the 1973, but you don't sell 1074 Fords by pretending 
the dealers know everything about a model. 

The Government seems to feel if they keep it a secret, they won't use 
tlie money. 

Mr, Bkxkdu't, T hope what we have presented today about the espe- 
cially needy status comes as a surprise to the Department of Agri- 
culture, T have a sus})icion that if Dr, Yeutfcr would put out the word 
that there should be information about this, the Jaycees could work 
very well with USDA to get the message out. Tf Dr, Youtter would put 
out the word to the Stiite school lunch directors, I am sure we could 
have a cooperative effort, 

Most Pkopi.k Uxtxfou.mko 

Senator Httmptirk v, A^Hien I was your Vice President I put out a 
booklet entitled "^Manual To Local' Governments," I had 50 some 
meetings of mayors, legislators and county commissioners across the 
Nation, and T found out most of the people didn't have any idea at all 
what was available at the Federal level. 

Once these agencies become established, then they say, "now find 
out,'' It is like a child's game — we give you a i)rize if you find out 
what we do. The fact is that they should be managing and organizing 
their program to do what the Conirress intended instead of leaving the 
Congressmen and Senators to tell people about it, I have to be out 
every week telling people, "There is a program that meets your needs," 
Many of our welfare offices are unaware of some of the legislation 
available to help our needy people in this country, I think your effort 
here is highly conuncndable and T want to thank you very much, very 
much for it. 

You commented in reference to this $16.1 million appropriation; and 
T believe T am correct that that is the a]opropriation, is it not? Tlie 
authorization is $40 million — the appropriation is $16,1 million. That 
was the administration's request for this year and that was what was 
appro'jmatecL not what was authorized. All T can say that we have all 
been derelict to let that happen, because that is far too small an appro- 
priation by the administration to carry out the intent of the Congress, 
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I hope that you will sec fit to luive what we call supplemental appro- 
priations, and the Jaycees could be very useful to indicate this to the 
propter committee — the Appropriations* Committee of the House and 
the Senate, particularly the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
p.tions, We are concerned about tliis. 

The aiithonzatioii was for S40 million. Even that Ls not enough, 1 
helped get the $40 million. We had a big fight about that — you would 
think we were, going to break the budget — $40 million, That isn't 
enough to supply fuel for a group of bombei*s for a weekend iv\\i — but 
we had a heck of a time getting the authorization for $-10 million for 
section 11, 

We want you to come and notify the Congress of your concern. Tell 
Jaycee moml^ers in every State the most important thing tliey can do 
is to have their local Jaycee president and members to personally meet 
with their ]\[cmber of Congress and their Senator — don't just depend 
on a letter, 

^ Get to them. They come home. Call them, just like you call me, go 
right into their onic'e and sit there. 

You will be surprised htow many people sit around a man's office 
that you don't really need to see. There are also people that come that 
have something really necessary for the country. They come in and 
give you a nice little, friendly greeting and leave a letter. But some- 
body who has a crazy, nutty idea that doesn't deal with anybody else 
but his sister-in-law will be in there for 2 weeks poundinjr vou on the 
bark, 

I want you to get a little injection of that and really go after them. 
The School Luncli Program needs militant advocates — in the sense of 
people that will .stay at it. You cut through a lot of this, and we need 
your effective help, I know what the Jaycees can do, 

I know if you get every Jaycee contacting Members of Congress, 
you are going to change it here in Washington, Your organization can 
do this alone, 

Mr, Benkdtct, There arc organizations, too, that I think will work 
together cooperatively on this, and I hope increase that impact. 

Senator Ku>rPni?KT, We arc grateful for your New Coalition, Now 
you have another witness, Mr, Kruse here, 

STATEMENT OE LOWELL KHUSE, PAST PRESIDENT, MINNEAPOLIS 

JAYCEES 

Mr, Krusk, Senator Humphrey, my name is Lowell Kruse, I was 
president of the Minneapolis JaAxess from June 1, 19'r2, to May 31, 
1973, By profession I am a hospital administrator, employed in Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Our hospital has been aware of the role nutrition plays 
in health. 

In February of 1972 I read ]Mr. Benedict's book, "The Possible 
Dream,'' concerning his experiences in Appalachia and the need to 
guarantee proper nutrition to every American child. I invited Bob to 
bring the situation of America's 18.000 no-program schools to the U.S, 
Jaycees, and they allowed him to address their executive committee at 
the national convention in Atlanta, Ga. 

After accepting a resolution urging the administration to give this 
top priority, we worked with Bob to obtain funding and the Center 
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for Inii^roved Child Nutrition Avas formed in January 1973, to Avork 
with the USDA in their outreach effort. 

ify role here today is two-fold. To analyze how the center was 
successful in involvinf^ Minneapolis' 19 no-program schools, and to 
ro.emphasizc the need to better publicize the crucial ^'especially needy 
status,'" 

Perhaps the ^Minneapolis example can typify the challenges, Jaycecs 
have faced nationwide in our effort to involve no-program schools. The 
GAO report indicated that tlie main problem is money and attitude. 
With 10 no-pro^ram schools remaining, Minneapolis was building a 
central kitchen facility to be completed' by late 1974 or early 1975. The 
Jaycces recommended that an interim breakfast program be estab- 
lished to at least provide something for the students until the comple- 
tion date. 

Three obstacles were pointed out to us : 

1. If ^linneapolis instituted breakfast programs in the 10 
schools they would no longer qualify' as no-program'' schools 
and thus Avoukhvt have priority for nonfood assistance since at 
least 50 percent of all nonfood assistance must go to no-program 
schools. 

2. There must be demonstrated community support. 

3. Already experiencing a program deficit, labor and food costs 
was a major problem. 

The Ja^'cees checked with Minnesota's State school lunch director 
regarding the status of an interim breakfast program and its effect 
upon the priority of no-program schools for nonfood assistance. We 
\vere told that the ruling must be made by the regional office of the 
Food and Nutrition Service in Chicago. We then asked for an imme- 
diate ruling by Mr. Kobort J. Nelson, director of Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams for the Midwest region of the FNS — and requested it in writing. 

Tn a letter to the center, Mr. Nelson replied that as long as Minne- 
apolis' application for nonfood assistance had already been submitted 
and none of the nonfood assistance money would be used .for the break- 
fast program, Minneapolis would still have priority status for non- 
food assistance. 

The center than organized a workshop to bring together the demon- 
strated community support and Minneapolis school officials, At that 
workshop many of the Minneapolis representatives of the organiza- 
tions represented here today categorically voiced their support that 
the children of those 10 schools be granted an interim breakfast pro- 
gram. After the workshop coalition continued their efforts and within 
a month hrouf?ht their proposal to the school board. But the final con- 
cern remained — supplemental funds. 

The little publicized but highly vahiable "especially needy" status 
is defined as each State school lunch director sees fit. The center imme- 
diately pursued the possibility that f<ome of the Minneapolis schools 
might be elifrible. "Ry the directors' formula they were, and the Min- 
neapolis School District suddenly found itself with an additional 
$175,000 per year. 

Although there were some concerns about scheduling and supervi- 
sion, the persistence of the coalition paid off. and Minneapolis in- 
volved the 10 no-program schools b}' use of breakfast in some, and 
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luaich produced from a temporary "minicommissary" in others. I 
would like to include a letter from the superintendent of the Minne- 
apohs public schools into the record and our testimony : 

DEiJx Mr Benedict: On behalf of the MinuoapoHs Public Schools, I would 
Uke to thank the Jaycoos Center for luiprovetl Child Nutrition and the Minncy 
apohs Jaycees for rallying public support to involve our remaining no-Droeram 
schools. 

Public support is a critical need in expanding any program and the center's 
effort to bring the PTA, Y:^ICA, AFI^CIO, American Legion and Javcees together 
in solid support for our no-program schools was extremely important. TVe look 
forward to the continuing support of the center as we involve neighborhood 
groups in inipleu^entation of new lunch programs. 

Perhaps the most crucial oontribution of the Center for the Minneapolis Public 
Schools was to inform us of our eligibility for the little publiclzer especially 
ueedy status. This has resulted in much needed additional revenue. 

The Minneapolis Public Schools believe thav children must be adequately fed 
before learning can take place. 

Thank you for your continued support. 
Sincerely yours, 

J0HI7 B.Davis, Jr.. 
SupcrhUendcnt of Schools, 

Especially Needy Desigxatiox 

I would noxt like to address myself to the "especially needy" des- 
ifrnation. From our experience in' Minneapolis and areas throufrhout 
the ifidwest, we have found that many metropolitan areas are not 
aware of their elifribility for this status. 

With money playing a prime role in the Jaycee s ability to involve 
no-profi^ram schools, we feel any avenue to obtain necessiiry fundinir 
.'should be explored vigorously. * ^ 

iSfr. Benedict recommended that the TSDA ascertain the followinir, 
a clear, concise answer from oach state school director as to: 

1. His guidelines for determining if an area is especially needy, 

2. The number of schools and children now homer affected. 

The Jaycees have worked well with the USDA and feel we can 
greatly aid the agency in getting the message out. 

There is a conference of metropolitan Jaycees of which T am a re- 
gional chairman. We will immediately encourage metropolitan chap- 
ters to contact their local and State school lunch directors to deter- 
mine eligibility for this status. 

T also know Rol) will be askinix the New Coalition to undertake a 
like plan. Between these iissemhled national groups wc believe stroncrlv 
that we can prove a valuable force in gettinir the message out. chang- 
ing local attitudes, and encouraging the feeding of America's chilnrf n. 

Senator TTr>rri!KKr. T want to thank you very nuich, ^Tr. Kruse, toe 
your testimony, and airain commend you on your leadership in the 
Minneapolis Jaycees. We are very proud of your orixanization. and 
what it is doiuir now. and wliat it has done in many other efforts. 

I took justifiable pride in being a member of that organization for 
better than 10 years, so it means a great deal to me. 

I believe, Mr. T^enedict, you have some more witnesses that you 
would like to present. 

^^r. BK.VKmrr. Thank you, Senator. We do. 

Senator Trr>nMiKKV. If you will, stav there and call up the other 
ones you wish. We thank Mr. Kruse and Mr. Winer. 
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^ri\ Bknkotct. Tlie next witness is from the National PTA, Mrs. 
William Baisinger. 

Senator ITumpiirky. Mrs. Baisinger, ^yGlcome. We are happy to see 
you. 

iVfrs. BAisrxGicK, Good morning, Senator, T am sure you do not re- 
member tliat I liad tlie great pleasure and honor to introduce you at 
the Sousa l^A, in Wasliingtou, some years ago when you were Vice 
President. You kept us for 2 hours, but il was wortli it. 

Senator ITumimihky. I must have had a lot of free time on my hands. 

Mrs. Baisixokr. No, I think you were a very good friend of the city 
of Washington. 

Senator HuMriiKKY. I was at your national convention at the city of 
Baltimore,! remember. 

Mri^. Baisixof.k. You created quite astir there, too. 

Senator IfenniRKY. We are pleased to have the PTA this morning; 
and, particularly pleased to have you represent that fine organization. 

STATEMENT OP MHS. WILLIAM BAISINGEE, COORLINATOE OP 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY, NATIONAL CONGRESS OP PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 

^frs. I^ArsiXGF.i?. ^fr. Chairman, and members of tlie committee .* 
The PTA's concern for good nutrition for children and families is 

a.s oh I a.s tl ic orL^aui/iU ion. 

Beainniuir with the founding convention in 1807 where dietetics was 

a topic under discur^siou to my appearance here todays PTA has been 

concerned and involved with^ the feeding of cliildren, both at home 

a ud at .s(*h(ioL 

Tt was a logical step for PTA to go into the schools to feed hungry 
children. Legions of 'volunteers were mobilized to provide hot soup 
and cocoa during the 1920\s and 19;30's, And I am sure most of us 
sitting liere ^'OcaU. if not tlie hot soup, at least the cocoa. 

At the same time. PTA was also working hard on Capitol Hill to per- 
.snade Conirress to j^ass legislation *'to safeguard the health and well- 
beino; of the Xatioirs children,'' Finally, in the National School 
Lunch Act came into being, and with it, the promise that our children 
would he well fed. 

But somethimr has defmitely gone awry. The National School Lunch 
Art— like the National Juvenile Court— has failed to fulfdl its prom- 
ise. As of September 107a, there still are some 25.000 schools that do 
not i^articlpatp in the School Lunch Program p7-ovided by Congress. 
Moreover, as a result of inflation and inadequate Federal subsidies, 
nmny of the participating schools have curtailed or discontinued their 
food' programs because of a lack of funds. 

Therp'are 8.7 million st\idents in the nonparticiputing schools, and 
1.5 million of them are needy children entitled, under the law, to frcc- 
or reduced-price lunches. An appalling statistic: and. an equally ap- 
pallinir denial of the civil and human rights of these children. 

During 1.071-7-2. 15 percent of 38.350 local PTA U7)its reported the 
need to carry out projects in School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 
For examj)le, Alcott PTA. Kans.. started a milk ])rograni when the 
organization of a School Lunch Program was found to be impossible. 
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In Allegany County, Md., the Wcsternport Elementary School 
PTA organized and prepared a simple free breakfast for all st\i- 
dents when the school was advised it wo\ild not receive a Federal 
Breakfast P!'0granK This PTA then went to its Congressman — and in 
IVIarcli 1072 the school was notified that it would have a Federal break- 
fast Program, 

In 1073, there is a very real threat that the iiational School Lunch 
Program may have to be abandoned. 

Why is the national school lunch program in such serious trouble 
today? Is it because groups such as PTA have not been sufficiently 
vigilant to assure that adequate support was provided by Federal, 
State, and local governments? Have we allowed too many schools to 
remain outside the program and thereby implying that the need for the 
proirram was not as great as we believed? Have we failed to keep up 
with the changing tastes in food of our student population? 

Yet the need for an adequate, equality hot-food program in the 
schools is evnn greater today as more and more women join the labor 
force — tliere to stay. Today, there are 20,2 million school-age chil- 
dren — C) to 17 years of age — who have working mothers; there are an 
additional 6 million children under 6 years of acre with workirig 
mothers. And there are 11.5 million children who have no fathei^ or 
have fathers who are unemployed. It is no longer important that we 
question the reasons whv a woman is workinir: what we m.ust ask our- 
,solvos is where are the children of these working mothers getting their 
lunches. 

WoKKixG Poor PIardest Hrr 

We know many bring a bag limch to school becan.se they are in non- 
particij^ating schools: others bring a bacr lunch because thev cannot 
afford to buy a school lunch, and, at today's prices, may not even be 
able to afford a half pint of milk to supplement the hair hmch. Many 
(*hildren now participating in the School Tyimch Proofram luive been 
drop]')od from the program or have been forced to drop out because 
of rising food prices. 

As a result of the drastic cut in the special milk fund, the program 
will be available onlv to schools thnt do not have food services for 
attend inir children. Consequently, with the rising costs of milk and 
the elimination of subsidies, schools have raised the price of a half pint 
of milk to 10 cents. Tlie group hardest hit by the higlior milk prices 
will be the workinof poor, and the families where the mother is the sole 
support. Their children already bring bag lunches because they cannot 
afford to buy the Type A lunch. 

^^oreover, as prices of lunches continue to soar, it mav not be too 
Ion rr before most cliildren will be priced right out of the School T^uncli 
Proorram. How in the world can a middle-income family, with three 
or four children, afford 50 or 00 cents a day per child for hmch — plus 
£rvm suits. notel>ooks. pa^^er, lab fees, shoes and clothing? Tliey cannot. 
They are barely makinir ends meet now. Nor should we complacently 
assume that these children will rret nutritionally balanced meals at 
home. On the contrary, with food prices at an all-time hicrh, we fear 
the luitritional requirements of growing children are being neoflected. 

In preparation for this testimony, we took a quick, informal survey 
of the Washington ^fetropolitan area — a region quite representative 
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of the Xation as a whole, with urban, suburban and rural schools 
within it. 

Wo foiind that since the opcnin^r of school and the increase in tlic 
])rice of milk, there was less milk being purchased at school. More chil- 
dren brought thermoses, but unfortunately, these thermoses were filled 
net witli milk, but with soft drinks. Many more children brought hair 
lunches. Schools were considering reducing the number of free and 
reduced price meals. 

We also found that in the past year the comn^odities provided by 
the Department of Agriculture were inferior hnth in quality and 
quantity. Because the protein foods furnished by the USDA were so 
inadequate, schools had to finance the protein part of the Type A 
lunch. Should school districts continue to have to provide the protein 
foods — meat, chicken, peanut butter — we can ex])ect even greater in- 
civases in the price of school lunches and the abandonment of free - and 
red need- price n^eals. 

There was great concern and even alarm about tlie use of competitive 
foods in secondary schools. Apart from the nutritional problems 
created by the use of competitive foods and vending nuichines, there 
is a danger that there may be exploitation of students. For example, 
in Prince Georges County, Maryland we learned that the student coim- 
cils had been otfered a share of the profits if the councils would operate 
the vending machines. 

The National PTA has maintained that the sale of food items in 
competition with the food prograin authorized under the Child Nu- 
trition Act and the National School Lunch Act should not be per- 
mitted in oixlcr to protect the position that each chWd participating 
in the school lunch program gets one meal a day that is high in nutri- 
tional value. As we have aheady indicated, for too many children 
this may be tlie only warm well-balanced n^eal of the day. The avail- 
ability of sugar-rich and "snack" foods commonly sold in vending 
marhines. or even hmch counters, would add to the dental problems of 
children among wliom there already is a high incidence of poor dental 
health. 

We were encouraged by the bill you have introduced. I think it 
covers this area quite welL 

Sena 1 01' I-iuMP7n?f:v. Yes. 

A 1 SINGER. hv is PTA so concerned about the school lunch 
and breakfast programs? 



Experience shows us that well-nourished children attending school 
are more attentive, less restless, and have an increased attention span, 
A principal who for numy years resi,sted a food program in his vSchool 
m Prince Georges County, ^faryland. now says that after his school 
started participating in the food program there are fewer tummy aches, 
less daydreaming and looking out the window. 

The well-known observation tliat "hungry children can't learn'' is 
still factually true for millions of American children. Not only is the 
p}iysi<'al heal til of these youngsters inif)aired, t!)eir low academic 
achievement will ultiirialely deny them equal opportunity for cm- 
ploynient and higher education. 



"ITuxGRV Chiuorkn Cax't Lkarx'' 
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To salvage and profoct the National School Lnnrh and Breakfast 
Projrranis, wc would recommend letrislation and/or other action which 
would : 

1, Increase substantially reimhursement rates for reirnlar lunches 
and hreakfasts. This is tlie henrt of the pn^hloni. Inadequate Fed- 
eral reimbursement for lunches and breakfasts threaten the sur- 
vival of free and reduced ]n*ice lunches. School proirranis can no 
lonjrcr hel p subsidize these nieals, 

2, Increase Federal subsidies for free and reduced price lunches 
and breakfasts, 

3, Eaise the level of income elifribility so as to qualify more fami- 
lies for free and reduced price lunches. That, too, we hope will 
become part of the le<j:islation in the bill that you. Senator Mc- 
Govern. and Senator Case have introdur'ed. 

4, Restore fundinsr for the Special ^filk Proirram to the level 
approved by the Senate for fiscal year — $07,12?. million — and 
put the Special ^filk Pronrram back in all schools, 

5, Make permanent a policv of cash payments in lien of commod- 
ities when th(^ r)epartnient of Anfriculture cannot deliver conmiodi- 
ties of a oualit\' and in a qnantit\- to suj")Porr the nutritional aspects 
of the School Food Pi'onrrams. We would recommend that the ratio 
of cash reimbuT'sements foi* this purpose be increased, 

fi. Adopt policies that would allow all schools to participate on 
an equal bnsis in the n on foods assistance prooframs, and increase 
support for this part of the proirram, 

T, Mal<e schools with a hifrh concentration of poverty families 
aware that they are entitled to additional reimbursement for lunch 
and ])reakfast proo-rams. 

I\(\st()re fo the Department of ,\nrricultnre authority over the 
competiti\'e food ser\'ices. rather tluni lca\'e it to State and local 
educatioiuil airencics to flctermine whether \'endinir nuichine items 
and other items maybe sold in competition with theTypt^ A luru-h 
under the National School Lunch Act. We would urire that only 
those items that are necessary to provide for the nutritional re- 
fjuircnients of children and vonth be allov\-ed. 

0, Fstablish nutrition education as an inteirral pai*t of the cui*- 
riculmn, I\-V2. Xuti'ition should be ]'>art of a leai'nin<r envirou- 
nient which teaches yoiinir people to make I'atioual choices, We 
would recouunend that materials and models be developed for 
f'lassrooin use. and th.at trriinin'r for teachers, school food services 
]')ersonneb and parents be pro\'idcd. We bclic\'e tlic tcarii a]^proach 
to nutrition education is verv much necdcrl. Had we a team ap- 
nroncli, perhaps the National School Lunch Proofram would not 
be in such peril today. 

10. Increase the numlier of participatinrr schools. For whatever 
reasons schools have had for stayinir ontside the National School 
Lunch Pronfram. it is distressinir that children were and are the 
casualties, not only in terms of their physical welbbeinfr. but also 
their academic achievement and future opportunity. The National 
PTA believes e\'ery child should have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the National School Lunch Pro/iram. 
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IxniFFKUKNT Al'IlTUDE OF USDA 



The cavalier and inditVerent attitude of the Department of Airri- 
enltnre has not. made it eai^y for school districts to ntana<re the National 
Sc)]on) Lnnf!) and J^reakfast Pro.irran).s. The Dejiaitnient 'S refusal to 
spend all ol' the funds alhx-ated for the protrranis and its nnwillinir- 
ness to seek additional support have created havoc and, Indeed, 
threaten the very life of the proi^rams. 

PTA helped ixive hirth to the National School Tjunch Program be- 
cause it recofrnized early the importance of <iood nutrition for the 
irrowtli and development of children and youth. Our conunitineiit to 
that purpose remains steadfast. 

At the same time, we are aware of and appreciate fully the economic 
henefits that have accrued to our couuuunities and our Xation as a 
result of these programs. If we allow the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs to be destroyed because of a misguided sense of 
economy on the part of Federal officials and sonte Congressional lead- 
ers, we truly will have perverted out vulues. 

We thank yon for this opportunity to appear before you to express 
(he concern,s*of the PTA with respect to [his important and vilul 
program. We simply cann.ot believe that adefpiate support for the 
National School launch and Breakfast Programs will bankrupt the 
T'ederal Govcu'nment or contribute to tl)e inflation in this country. 

Thank you, 

Senator HurMnrKKv, Thank you very much, ^Ti-s, Baisingcr. Thank 
you for your statement and for your recomn^endations, ^lany of those 
recommendations run with the legislation that is before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Thank you, 

^[rs, Baisixgkr. Thank you very much,^[r. Chairman, 

T would stay here to listen to the rest of the testimony, but I liavc 

to leave the city today. 

Senator IIvmimikky. Tlmnk you, very much foi your testimony 

before us today. 

^Ir, I^kxkuiVt. While our testimony to this point Senator has been 
fine, wo have with us today rejiresentatives from Chicago and Phila- 
delphia to testify about their specific situations. But before we call on 
them, I'd like to introduce out next svitness, ^frs, Isabelle TTallalian, 
president, American Dietetic Association. 

STATEMENT OF ISABELLE HALLAHAN, PEESIDENT, AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

^frs, Tr,\i,i.,\n.\x. T am Isabelle ITallahan, a registered dietitian, and 
president of the American Diet(?tic Association, The association is 
comprised of ^-kOOO members who have as their objective the improve- 
ment of nutrition and tiie improvement of education in these and 
allied areas. 

First of alb I want to express our appreciation for this opportunity 
to prescMit recoimuendations on child nutrition progran^s. 
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National School Lunch Act 

Tlio National School Lunch Act of 104G, from which all siibseqncnt 
locfislntiou on this subject bus eiuorgod, hi\d as its purpose, "to safe- 
nrimrd the boaltli and woll-biMng of the Nation s children/' 

Koccnt dovolopiuonts in the agricultural econonn% witll which we 
are all faiuiliar, u^ake it uuiudatory to make additional changes in the 
ovipfinal lenrislatiou if we are to make continued progress in achieving 
tho objective of the National School Lunch Act as amended. 

First of all. the rising cost of food makes it extreuiely difhcult for 
School Luncli Programs to serve meals that will meet one-third of the 
chihi\s daily uutritional re(|uirements as establislied by the Eecom- 
mended Daily Allowances of the Food and Nutrition. Board, National 
Acudeuiy of Sciences — Natioiuil Research Council, If the entire bur- 
den of tlie increased costs of food is passed on to the children who now 
pi)y for their lunches, there will be a decrease in participation. Con- 
sequently, we believe that there will be an increase in the extent o\' 
FederaTfinancial assistance in child nutrition programs is wan*ajited. 

In addition. School Lunch Programs that have traditionally de- 
pended on the T.TSDA pro!zram of commodity distrihr.tion, now find 
that surplus foods are a thing of the ]Ta?t, Permanent authority is 
needed, therefore, to fund School Lunch Programs in cash to the ex- 
tent that commoclities are not available. 

Legislation to increase the Federal share of financial assistance in 
child nutrition programs as well as financial assistance to compensate 
for short falls in commodities has already been approved by the Corn- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House of Eeproscjitatives. This 
bill has passed the House. 

The bilh H.R. OG^^O,' woidd increase the Federal contribution under 
the School Lunch Pro^rram from 8 cents to 10 cents per meal. 

We also know legislation has been introduced to increase this to 
12 cents, and we wouhl support this. 

Increases are provided, too, in Federal funds for free- and reduced- 
price lunches and breakfasts. The legislation also provides for cash 
payments to the extent that surplus commodities are below anticipated 
levels. • 

It is our recommendation, therefore, that Congress promptly enact 
legislation similar to H.E. 

vSpectal Mtlk Program 

The American Dietetic Association recou^mend.s against the pro- 
posal of the Departu^ient of Agriculture to severely curtail the Special 
Milk Prog ran I. For the past several years this proof ram has been 
funded at apnroxinuitelv $100 million per year. For 1074, however, the 
budget request is only $2ri million. The administration would cancel 
thi.s pronfram excej^t in schools that do not have food service. This 
means that children who bring lunches fron^ home have to pay at least 
4 cents more for a half pint of milk. Free milk for needy children is 
discontinued in all program schools. 
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We rccornniond. thoirfore. Miat Conirross approve tlie legislation 
that is iiep.ded to continue the Special Milk ProLrrani, 

Xi'TKiTuix Enuc.vnox 

Ueeause we reooirnizo the financial crisis now confronting School 
Li]ncli and School l^reakfast Proixranis, we endorse tho enactment of 
II..K. JK>30 or sinular legislation. \Vo realize that the emergency situa- 
tion calls for pronqn action. At the same time, however, we strongly 
reconiniend riie continuation of Congressional attention to tlie develop- 
ment of a Tratior.al nutrition policy. 

We would prefc!" tlio enactment of more comproliejtsivc legislation 
if the National School Lunch Act is to be amended, Tlie most critical 
deficiency of the School Lunch Program is its failure to fully exj^loit 
tlie opportunities it presents for the conduct of nutrition education. 
We are hopeful, therefore, that the Senate and ultinuitely the Congress 
will approve the nutrition educalion provisions in S, 10G3that has been 
inti'oduced hy Senator Humphrey. 

We U!"ge the enactment of legislation to provide for the utilization 
of t lu' School h\^od Service Program as a laboratory for the teaching 
of mitritioiK (^hildrrn should he tauglit to recognize tlie contribution 
that the meals served at school make to their nutritional well being, 
T^v'.^ nu^ils and the pattern used in planning them could become the 
( v)re for a series of dynamic a])plietl nutrition lessons. 

We also recommend a nutrition education curriculum taught under 
the guidance of a nutrition education supervisor to reflect the culture, 
ethnic and economic l)ackgrouud of the children in the cornmiinity. 

These reconm.iendat ions related to the development and teaching of 
nutrition education are consistont with and supportive of the recom- 
mendations made by the Xatioual Advisory Council on Child Nutri- 
tion in both their 1072 and 107:^ reports to the President and Congress. 

On ^fay 4. 1!>7:]. in a speecli before the Board of Trustees of t)ie 
Xntrition Foundation in Xew York, Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Putz said : 

Food fulfills the first law of life — it is the j:)rimG requisite 
for keeping a society nlivo, vigorous and productive, . . . 
Far too little is known about our nutritional needs, the ex- 
tent of their effects on health, and how to assure adequate 
amounts of essential nutrients in the foods wo eat. Also, far 
too fev>* jire the means for convoying authoritative and per- 
suasive information to the public. 

Nutrition education programs could do much to convey "authorita- 
tive and iMM'suasive iuf<")*'mation'' to children when they are beginning 
to form nutrition luibits, thereby promoting their health throughout 
the life cycle. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to express the views of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

Senator ITi'NmiRKV. Thank you very niiicli. Mrs. Ilallalian, 
^Ve are very graceful foi* your presence. You liavc been a stauncli 
and constructive aiul persevei'ing supporter of all these initiation ])rG- 
grnms. We a re grateful to you for your liclp over the years. 
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ifx^, Hallahan, Tliunk you, Senator, it lias been been our pleasure 
to be liorc. 

Senator Humphrey. I ^vant to incorporate in tlie record; prior 
testimony » of ^Eiu Hallahan; tho report - to the Conn:ross by the 
ComptrollcM' Goneral of tlie T'nitod States, the subject matter hoins: 
I^ro^rross and Pi'ohlenis in Arhioviuir (lie ( )l)io('tiv(vs of tlie Scluuri 
Lunch Protcram relatinfx to Food Nutrition Service, Department of 
Agriculture. This rcj^oii is dated June 20, 1073, and has been referred 
to^ from time to time in the testimony, and the staff of the Select Com- 
mittee lui.s in.^orlod rortnin part.s- of'thc^ report that are pertinent to 
to(hiy*.s diseu.^.sion and lieariuir. 

]Mr. Benedict. Senator, our next two witnesses will localize problems 
to the Chicago area> First will be Amalea Nielson and then ^Nlr. Eobert 
Cherry* 

Senator Humv iinEY» We are croiuij to urijc you to consolidate your 
testiniony as much as possible. I want to lieaf the USDA today,\ind 
ilr, Yeutter iias been very patient. 

STATEMENT OF AMALEA NIELSON, CO-CHAIRMAN, NUTRITION IN 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM, CHICAGO JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE AND INDUSTRY 

JMs. Ntelson. Thank you very much. Senator. My name is Amalea 
Niel.son, 1 am employed as a marketing eooixiiiuitor witli the Market- 
ing Cnni])any. a ilivisiou of Ivistmark. 

School Food Progr^vm Crisis ix Chicago 

I have come here this morning to tell you about the crisis in School 
Food Programs in the Chicago'public schools. This information has 
been developed by Bill Lewis and myself who serve as co-chairmen of 
the Nutrition in Schools effort of the Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 

^^r. (^ane Jones, director of the Bureau of Lunchrooms of the Chi- 
cago schools was unable to attend these proceedings. We offer this 
testimony, also, on his behalf. 

We are addressing ourselves specifically to the School Lunch Pro- 
gram in this testimony. Chicago also has a Breakfast Program, cur- 
rently in its infancy, that we hope will expand alongside the School 
Lunch Program. 

We will be. speaking in terms of the fiscal year used by the Chicago 
public schools, January to December. This year differs from that of 
most schools that use a September to August year. 

Thk Scopk of the Prorlkm 

Chicago has 064 schools. Presently there are 535,000 students, 430,000 
enrolled in elementary grades and 105,000 enrolled in high schools. 

In the Chicago public school system 413 schools are equipped to serve 
hot lunches. These 413 provide 217,000 hot lunches per day for their 

i F!cc Part 1 — Vendlnfr Machino Competition With the Natlonnl School Lunch Program, 
pp. 27-20 : hpiirlnpr of the Select Committeo on Nutrition nnd llumnn Nee<ls, April 17. i;)7a. 
J See AppiMidix, p. 4!)S. 
^ Ibid., pp. 14-20. 
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own studonts and also serve 38,000 cold lunches per day to students 
attondino: 138 schools equipped with no food preparation facilities. 
Tn total 551 schools have a food prirnun of one type or another. This 
leaves 113 schools with no lunch prop'an-i at all and 251 schools with 
no food preparation facilities. 

^ Based on our 187-day school year, we serve approxhnutcly 47.7 mil- 
lion lunclies. hot and*^cold together, per year. Of tliese 47.7 million 
lunclies, 81 percent or 38.6 million are free. 19 percent or 9.1 million 
are piud for by the students at the rates of 32 cents for elementary 
lunches and 40 cents for hic^h school lunches. A price increase of S 
cents at the elementary level and 10 cents at the hiirh scliool level is 
awaitmo; approval by the C nicaijo School Board. ^Vlieu this increase 
is approved, it will be the first increase in cost to tlic student in over 
5 years. We cannot raise these prices any higher without losing paid 
participation in the program. 

The average cost j^er lunch in 1973 is estimated at G5 cents. This 
05 cents is composed of 5 cents for milk, 19 cents for food and 40 
cents for labor. 

We are snllVring very high labor costs in the City of Chicago. 

In 1974 the projected cost for this same lunch is 80 cents: 9 cents 
foremilk — an increase of 50 percent—iiG cents for food— an increase 
of 3J percent — and 45 cents for lalior, an increase of 12.5 i)ercent. 

We are currently subsidized at the rate of 8 cents in Federal funds 
for each lunclu 40 cents in Federal funds for each free lunch, and 
15 cents^in State funds for each free lunch. 

In 1973 we estimate a loss of 0 cents on every free hmch and '27.4 
cetits on every paid lunch that wo serve. In 1974 wc project a loss of 
8 cents on every free lunch and 29.4 cents on every paid lunclu 

Senator HrMPUKKV. What that means is what von have to make 
up nut ot tlie loeiil school district. This is your local share? 

^[s. XiKi^soN'. That is right. 

Ibis means a total loss, before commoditv subsidies estimated at 
$4.8 million in 1973 and $5.8 million in 1974'. 

Conunodity sui^port prior to 1973 averaged from G to 8 rents per 
meai. In 1973 and 1974 we estimate that at 2 cents a nieab Our esti- 
mated lo.^ses after conunodity reimbursement for 1973 are $3.8 nullion. 
Our projected loss in 1974 after eommoditv reimbursement is $4.8 
uulhon. 

v^enator irr>nMiuKV. I would think vour food costs would be less 
because you can buy in largo amounts.* 

Ms. Tliey are les.s (ban thcv would be wore wo Jiot able 

to buy them ni tliese large q -antities, but thcv still are verv. verv 
uglu and I mtist admit at this time, too. we 'have extrcmofv hi<rh 
labor costs. * 

All of onr help has to be union and that does make a considerable 
dillerenee. \\ e can use no vohuitarv b^od service nt all 

Senator IlrMmiKKV. Why not '? 

Ms. XiKusox. Union restrictions. 

Senator irrMeinu:v. Have you ever taken this up with the Centnd 
Labor Conned ? 

Ms. XiKLsox. have. 
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SeiKitor ITuMriiin-A-. Jly point is — and I say this in a friendly 
spirit — in mass purchases wo know yon get a much bettor pi'ice. One 
of tliG problems I liave run into at home is cliat the small towns 
can not buy in large quantities, as in Philadelphia or Chicago. Xow, 
you come in and say your costs are higher m Chicago, 
Ms. XiKLSo.w Tiie cost advantage is groat. Wo buy on contract. 
However, oiir contracts are subject to a termination with days- 
notice. Just the past mouth, our contracts on hamburger meat and 
hot dogs liave been canceled oiTective September 29. Our contracts 
on milk have been caiu:eled and ice cream and fruit have been canceled 
subject to the date of Sepiomber GO. 



Senator HuMriTUKY. I am going to give you a suggestion. This is a 
practical suggestion from a follow \vho has been arouud a long time. 

You tell those people, who are phinning on canceling your contract 
that yon will keep that in mind, because they are not going to be short 
all the time. Just keep a little book, and they will take another look as 
to wliethcr they want to cancel. 

AVe have done a little of this at homo. When a fcAv of my contractors 
cancel out T say, "Go ahead and cancel the school contract, you will be 
around to sec us later on — and we Avill sec you fry in hell before wo 
will give you another contract."' They decided not to cancel. 

These people have to look do\xn the road o or 10 years from now. 
You are a big buyer. They got this habit from the oil companies, who 
decided they can willy-nilly cancel every contract. We are going to 
drag a lot of them up before these comn:iittecs. We may cancel them, 
or at least scratch them up a little bit, when we arc through. 

This is ridiculous. There is no reason at all that a dairy should can- 
cel your contract. Tf they continue to do so, we arc going to call them 
ill here and find owl why, I am a friend of the dairy industry — they get 
a lot of help from the Federal Government — and should cooperate 
with schools. 

The same goes with all these food companies. We arc not that short 
of food. We have vegetables, and we have meat. We had this price 
problem for a while but that is no longer a problem. I mean, the price 
control, 

I think you are too nice. You have to look at them and say that you 
are not eoing to take that nonsense, 

yis, XiKr.soy. Sciuitor Humphrey, T am not nice at all, 

vSenator ITuMrTiRKV, I just thought T would put this on the record, 
l)ecatise it would get aroimd, and I will be watching those people, Wc 
have sevei'al eonunittees here that can look into this. This is becoming 
a pattern, A number of suppliers arc beginning to feel they have a 
seller's market, and they can tell evervbodv there v/ill be no contract, 
Thov fornfot there will be a da^* when it will be a buyer's market — it is 
not far off in a lot of these commodities, 

Ynu tell them you Imve a friend up here. We are going to be. very, 
very tough on them, 

Ms, Ntkusox. Thank you. 
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As T am sure you are well aware, wc have lost special milk subsidies 
in any and all scliools with food service pro^rrams this year. This will 
cost our extra-milk drinkers an additional $464,000 'in 1974, Mrs, 
ITallahau will discMiss this i)rohleni iu depth. 

AnniTioxAL RKntnuRSioMKNTs Nkkoed 

What Chicago needs is an additional 10 cent reimbursement per 
lunch to break even on its Lunch Proi^ram iu 1974, With the proposed 
2-cent increase in the ba5;ic 8 cents perineal reimbursement, our loss for 
♦ 1974 could be reduced to $;L8 million. With Senator Humphrey's pro- 

posed 4-cenfc iucrease. the Joss is further reduced to $2,9 million. At 
the hi^rher rate, this would mean a decrease from our estimated loss in 
1973 of 25 percent. 

We are in a<j:reement with the Center for Improved Child Nutrition 
that the addition of an escalator clause to this proposed legislation is 
needed. By malcing reimbursement rates responsive to the wholesale 
price structure, the Federal Government can automatically respond 
to both increases and decreases in need, This escalator clause could 
eliminate the costly annual reevaluations such as the one taking place 
here today. 

The EsrECiALLY Needy Claxise 

Illinois schools have not received any funds under the especially 
needy clause. Many of our Chicago schools would qualify for these 
funds. It has been tlie policy of tlie School Food Service Section of 
the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois that the 
In-cent reimbursement on each free lunch served in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools compensates for Federal "especially needy-' funds," 

This is not the case. We are assuminn: that 50 percent of all free 
lunches served in Ciiicago public schools are served in schools that 
could and should qualify for especially needs funds. We are also 
assuming that these especially needy funds would be granted on the 
basis of an additional 12-cent reimbursement for each free lunch 
served in a qualifying school. Especially needy funds in 1973 could 
have cut our estimated losses from $3.8 million to $1.5 million. 

In 1074 they could cut our projected losses from $4.8 million to $2.5 
million. This, along with an increase in the reimbursement rate of 4 
cents, our projected loss for 1974 could be cut to $575,000, a decrease 
from our estimated 197f3 loss of 85 percent. 

We need help in convincing our State authorities that this funding 
should be used in Chicago. We know that the money if available— 
$73 million of the School Food Program subsidy appropriations for 
the last fiscal year, money that should have been spent, \yas returned to 
the Treasury by tlie USD A. 

Expanding Our Nonfood Assistance Program 

The Chicago Public School System must be commended for the high 
priority it lias placed on the School Lunch Program. A 62-percent 
availability of hot lunches in a school system of this size reoreseutK 
considerable effort. 
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Presently, we liave 251 scliools witliout a liot luncli proirrain. Xoii- 
food assistance funds are essential in providing tliese scliools with 
hot-food service facilities. However, we have historically had a prob- 
lem in obtaining these fnnds. In the first place, money is simply not 
available. Under current legislation, States are alloted these fimds 
partly based npon the nnmber of applications pending at the time of 
the grant. As ^Iw Benedict has explained, schools are disco\iraged 
from applying until the State actually has the money. The fewer the 
applications, the smaller the grant, thus discouraging new requests. 

In Chicago M*e face additional problems. ^We cannot a]^ply for these 
funds until the bids for construction and equipment have been final- 
ized. We cannot delay construction for any length of time. Cost in- 
creases too rapidly. By the time funds actually become available to us, 
building l:as begun or ofttimes has been completed. We undei^tand 
that under current State policy, once actual construction has begun 
we are no longer entitled to nonfood assistance moneys. 

Frankly, this is absurd. Once again we need help in convincing our 
State authorities that wc are entitled to federally-appropriated funds. 
Once again, the money is available — $78 million in funds ap]n'onriated 
by Congress last year was ivturned to the Treasury by the USDA. 

COXCLUSIOX 

Let us review these problems once again. 

The Chicago Public Schools ex]wt to lose ?3,8 million in reimburse- 
ments, a lo.^s of $4.8 million in 1974, and realistically we cannot expect 
the school board or the community to support a program with a bal- 
ance sheet sucli as this. 

Chicairo property owners feel that tliey are already taxed to the 
limits. The school budget cannot be expected to absorb this loss. 

Senator HuMrnin>:v. Again for the interested parties, I want to em- 
phasize that it is utterly ridiculous fir the Congress of the United 
States to be holding hearings on the basis of whether or not there 
should be a penny or two-penny increase. Tt should be as automatic 
as any other escalator clause in a million and one contracts across this 
country. We had it in the Federal pay scak-, there is supposed to be 
an escalator claiifie, although the President has decided he is not going 
to use it for a while. Xoue the less, we do have a series of programs 
in which there are escalating clauses. 

We put it into the Social Security Act, effective next year. Also, 
the Food Stami^ l^rogram has an escalator clause in it. We should 
have one in the School Lunch Program. 

This is a nmttcr of whether the cost of living has gone up. If the 
food costs have gone up, obviously, it has to be factored into the 
reimbursement, 

T appreciate your emphasis because we are going to have a little 
trouble about tliat. If we had an escalator clause, in the nunimum 
wage law\ we would not have all the trouble we have todav, AA"e did 
not do anything fr<un lOOG to 1073. Then after 8 years, when it was 
brought up we had to give such a big increa,se all at once that it 
friirhtened a lot of people. 

This other way is a more systematic way. 
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Ms, XiKLsox, Certainly numv of onr tojicliors, ndministnitors rijid 
taxj^ayors feci tluit this school proixriun is n luxury and not a basic 
nocossity. 

We know dilTorcntly. T^^or inanv of Chicniro's sclioolchildrcn, tlio 
Inncli at scliool is tlio'only nutritionally halantMnl n^oal tlioy rocoivo 
onoh day. For sonu^ it is tho only uical. 

Wo nood tho roiinhursouiont on ovcM*y lunch increased by at least 2 
cents. We would like to see it increased by -V cents. For us to break even 
it would iiavo to be increased at least 10 cents. 

Wo need an escalator ciause tied to this loixislation to make this 
roiuibursenient more responsive to economic changes. We need to n^uke 
food pro]>aration faeilities available to 251 schools. To do this wc must 
receive nonfoofl assistance fuufls. 

In the face of the oN'eT'wheluuTiix financial crisis that we face today, 
the B(xird of Education nuixht well be ])ressured to eliminate the 
School Food Procrnm in tlie near future. We know that if tiiis lu^p- 
]>one(h many of our children would not have the nutritional pre- 
recpiisites to take full advantage of their educational opport\mities. 

We arc all con \'i need th:it, our children benefit from the School Food 
Proirram, We know that if we are to exjiect today's clnldren to irrow 
into tomorrow's responsible adults that this ]:)roiiram must continue in 
Chicafro, 

We are excited about part icipa tin tj in this New Coalition, We hope 
that toizethei" we will be able to jM'Ovide the neces.sary push to a]^p!'o- 
priate adequate funds for the continuance au{] the imjM'ovement of the 
Sciu)oi I'ood Froirram, 

We, of tlic Chica(2;o contingency further hope that pressure will be 
iu'ouirht to i)ear on local. State and Federal autliorities to fully utilize 
all resources available, i)oth at this time and in the future. 

Owe ai^ain may I state the Scliool Food Prn<rram is no jdjice to cut 
Fetleral sp(MuUniif. 

Senator irrMiMnncv. Thank you. T think you have what it takes. I 
will voucji for yon ricrht now. 

Mr, Ciu^\'rv we will heai' from you next; then we would like .Mr. 
^'cutter and his associates from the USDA to take the, witiu-ss stand, 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. CHERRY, DIRECTOR, ARCHDIOCESE OP 
CHICAGO SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Mr, CiiKKKV. I am from the Archdiocese of Chicairo whieh is the 
fourth larijcest school district in the country with over !2r)t).0()() students 
attending 4tKS elementary and 78 hi^irh schools. We o])erate a hot. ])re- 
packaiied Typo A lunch ])rou:ram in 121 elementary and hiixh schools, 
serviui^ a|)proximately '^iXOOi) lunches ]Kn* day. We \\i\ve lx;en o]K'ratin<r 
this 1 unci I pro<rran\ for *3 years. This year, because of the increase in 
food prices, our ]')ro<i:ram is faciu^r the possibility r)f havin_(2; to discon- 
tinue service unless reinihursement I'ates are incr'cased. 

We j)resently char^-e the studeu.ts who pay the full price (or their 
meal -10 cents per day for the Type A meal. We aiv ])launin.ir (o raise 
tin's j^rice (o -l.") cents hy October J. bui because approximately (12 per- 
cent of tin* lunches served are free, this probal)ly will not increase our 
incouu- sulliciently to absorb the iucr(*ase in food costs. At this time 
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it is impossihlo to predict :in actual oo>t por iue;il Ikhmuso our food 
snppliiM's will only qnoto prioes at tho tiiuo of pnrcha-o. Only two 
suppliers would jxivc us firm nricin«; for tho school year. 

After workiii<r on the jnuvna^inix :\ud sup]>ly problem all summer, 
we were fortmiatc in securin^r th'ui pticini: for tlie yoar on frozen 
vo«retul)lei:, and the containers u>ed m our proirrani. AVe luive also 
hoen able to purfhasc inurJt of the caiuuHl fruits needed for this year's 
pro«»rain direct from the proce>sori;. This h:\< held our cost increases 
on tliese items t(» :i miniminu. 

For example, last year we purchased sliced iK»aches from a local dis- 
tributor at $7.00 per case. The sauu* distributor wo purchased from last 
year cpioted us a price of $J>.r>T i>er case on SeptendKM* 4. and on Sep- 
tember 10, the price had increased to $11/20 per case. Tliis repri^sonts 
a cost inrreasi* of $i)»i)07 pei* portion in »>ni» woek. llowover, this year 
M'e have made arranirements to purchase sliced peaches direct from a 
processor at $v^.OI) a <*ase. 

Ai/riini'on QrAijTV T-nwKi;K.n Costs Stim. Tn( rka<k 

To further conipound the pn^blems. the quality of food served 
has bad to 1h» lowered this year and still wo face IrenuMulous cost in- 
creases. For tile f>ast *A year's we have served all beef hotdoirs, which wo 
bou<xlit last year for T<> rents per pound. This year wo have had to lower 
oiu* .standards and will serve all meat hotdo^s at a present cost of $1.00 
per iKumd. This represtuits an iucivased cost of $0.(H1J^ per sorvin^r 
as well as a decrease in ([iiality. 

While we have served lunnburirers with a nu'nimum of soy pn>toin 
addoil. we havi^ ncvt^r added soy luotein to our casserolo tlisbos in the 
past. Soy protein has not been used because our stalT, and the childron 
who have tasted test products, felt there was an undosirablo tlavor 
differeiu'o. 

This year wo are forced to use soy protein in our irromul beef Iv- 
.'•a use of price increases. The c(\*^t <^f irround i>eof has increased by 
*V2 cents per ])ound over htr^t year and this in<^rease includes soy pro- 
tein addeel compared to pure f^round beef used in the past. 

.Vs evidencetl on thi* attaclie<l list tlie most siirniJicant increase in 
cost is in the entree items, f^^ist year wo served over lO ditTerent entree 
Items indudiuir roast beef, roa.^t ]^ork. corned beef, fabricated steaks, 
chop suey, and beef stew. These items will not Ik* .served this year 
mdess prices dro]^ siirnilieantly. When wo face a meat cost of about 
$0/275 poj* portion for diced i)ork to make chop suey. wo have no 
choice but to dis^'ontinue servinir this item. Tho limitiuir of vm^uu items 
because price iivreases is dolinitely com])rnmi>inir our quality serv- 
ice: th(^ elToct this will ha\e nu i»arti(Mpat ii>n remains to Iv seen. 

As \v(» cf)st init a menu, \vo have to i*oniovo more and more itenis in 
order to keep tlu^ costs within our incon\e. We ostiniate the increased 
cost (^f entree items at $t\aSO pei* meal. The secorul lattrest increase in 
cost is for milk. Avbicb is a rcfiuired (^omi^onent for Type A meals. Our 
milk prices are lirm o!\ly to Dec'einbor ^Ust. and our avora^ie increri?e is 
1 .2.*> cent.^ per hjil f pint, up 10 penu'nt ovei* last year. 

liccause of the iiu'ivasod TM'ice of portion ])ackod sahui dressinirs we 
have to (liscont iiui(» use of these it ejus. We will have to make our own 
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.-alad drossiiifrs unci servo tlio salads mixed \vitli drossiiiG;, In the past 
we found tlvat. the ohikli'on aceei^ed Jind ate the snlads nuicli more 
readily when portion packaired sahid dressin<rs were used. If they did 
not like the dressinirs they woidd eat the sahid i^ihiin. The use of these 
packa<red dressinirs also added to the eye appeal of the sah\ds and ex- 
tended the freshness. 

We have been told by all the dairies serving us to expect another 
l)rice increase for the rest of the school year. One dairy has already re- 
quested a .*> mill increase per carton. Even if the jirice remains the 
same, from January 1 until the end of the year, the present price of 
milk alone will cost us an addit i(uuil 000. 

This year v/e were unable to obtain bids from the dairies with 
•ruarauteed ])ri('es for the whole .school year. In the past this was not a 
problem. Our milk prices are lirm only until l)eoeud)er 31st, Only 
one dairy service would ({uote for a full school year and his price was 
$0,005 hi.izher per .school than our avera»xe. 

As far as we know, froui the information we liave received from 
the State school lunch director, we are the only school system in Illi- 
nois without an escalator clau.'>x» in force in our milk bids. 

This school ytMir we will serve over 4 million meals, Tf prices remain 
stable, the increase cost of nu^i^t it(»uisaiu] n^ilk will cost about $280,000, 
or $0.tH14 per meal, more this year than last in spite of a reduction in 
(juality and variety, l.astyeai* our avera*xe meal cost was $0.-1-001. Add- 
in<r the increased cost of \m\\\ and milk alone to this average -sve 
arrive at new cost of ^O.^OIf). not counting cost increases in otluu* 
food items and labor. 

Every possible nutans of cuttiug costs is being used or investigated. 
AVe are*^ taking advantage of Department of Agriculture com- 

moilities as much as j^ossible and are also using the State Oj^tion con- 
tracts for supplies of bread, buns and uuiyonnaise. These contracts 
are quite helpful in holding down costs and we look forward to the 
future expansi(ui of this program. 

We cstinrate our laboi- costs this year will be at least 5 to 6 percent 
Iiighcr than last y(>ar. Thus far we hiive not betui able to obtain the 
exact in<*reasc ])er meal as our school year has just .'Started, and not all 
schools are serving Imiclu^s yet. 

We can decroa.se our ])er meal labor cost somewhat by purchasing 
additional erjuipnu'ut to further autouuite production in our Iwo cen- 
tral commissaries. However, this brinirs up the second problem area 
in the o])( .it ion and expansion of our School Lunch Prograui, namely 
nonfood assistance. We are l)eing delayed in this i*egard by tlie un- 
availal)ility of nonfood assistance funds in Illinois. We are still 
waiting for our claim covering equipnuuit purch.ased in December of 
1072 amouutiug to $112,000. Thus far we have not even received the 
a})plic;ition forms for nonfoori assi.stance for this fiscal year. 

There are -10 no-p"ogram schools eagerly awaiting inclusion in the 
lunch |)rogram as soon as fmuls become available for equipuuuit. 
Schools of th(» .Archdiocese of Chicago are not requi]*ed to s(M-ve 
lunches to their cliildivn. They \n\u the lunch program on a voluntary 
basis. We nmst sell each school indivirlually on the merit of serving 
lunches. Api'Jroval nnist be receiv(*d by the pastoi', principal, local 
school board, and a majority vote of the parents before wc can intro- 
duce the Inneh program into a particidar school. 
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"REirrApr;' Dklavs School Lunch Ser\tce 

It takos months to got ircnioral agrooruont? to ])C£rin bmch service. 
Naturally, once this a\)]^roval is received the school wants to hegin 
service ininiediately. In the past. npi)roval of a letter of mtcnt by the 
State school lunch' director was snilicient to he^irin l)id(lin<j: and pnr- 
chasiniz the necessary eqnii)nient for new schools joining the pro^rrani. 

This^year we have been informed that the Department of Agri- 
culture procedure requires approval of the nonfood assistance appli- 
cation before bidding can start. The ridiculous part of tins situation 
is that these ap])lication forms are not available, and the State direc- 
tors ofiicc does not know when they will be available. In the mean- 
time, these 4() no-program schools cannot begin lunch service and 
are becominL; rather imp<^t\ent. 

Our request this year amounts to $-287,000 for additional equipment 
to expand production capabilities and start these new schools,^ This 
expansion would service over ^l.HOO new students at a cost of $13,;3r) 
per student. 

Since last year two chapters of the Jaycees have been working with 
us to expanil our progranu particularly to the inner-city schools, AW 
have 271 elementary schools with an enrollment of abou.t 1)^0.000 stu- 
dents without food^service— many of whom qualify for free lunches. 
However, because we cannot get'a definite commitment for nonfood 
assistan.oe funds our expansion is almost at a standstill, 

Estinuites of delivery schedules on new equipment are quite long: 
convection ovens require up to HO days delivery after release of the 
order — trucks are now scheduled for 12 months after receipt of order. 

Before eiuling my testimony I would like to also si)eak as a memb(»r 
of the Advisory Coauuittee on School Lunch Programs formed^by 
the United States Catholic Conferenci*. About 2 years ago the U.S. 
r^atholic Conbu'efUH^ began to form an atlvisory couunittee for the 
purpose of expanding the School Lunch Program to no-prograin 
schools in all dioceses in the country. This couunittee has met muiun*- 
ous tinu'S to plan means of expanding food service in catholic scliools 
nationwitle. Department of Agriculture representatives have attended 
all our me(»tings and have kept hi contact with tlu^- U,S. Catholic 
Conference to help attain this goal. 

With costs rising significantly on fond and equipment and reim- 
bursement rates rising at a slower pace — with reluctance — this advi- 
sory couunittee is very hesitant about continuing to nicot oiu' goal. 
II is very dillicult to advise another school system to expand or initiate 
a lunch proirram when our own programs are in jeopardy. The few 
school systems that have attenq^ted initiation or expansion of their 
programs ))ave In^on discoui'aged by tlu* smsdl amount of nonfood 
assistance money available to them. 

Many catholic school districts which T have talked to are very 
reluctant to join the lunch program because they feel it is not a 
permanent one. They follow the problems of increasing reimburse- 
ineiit rates to meet rising cf)sts each year and see that only stop gap 
measures are taken yearly — thus the same problem develops again 
and again. 
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EXPERIENCK DiCTATKS TwO ReCOMMEXDATTON-S 

Finally, I would like to make two recommendations which, in onr 
opinion, would help keep School Lunch Prof^rams from the difficulties 
now being experienced ; and would encourage other school systems to 
expand oi' inilinte Inni'li si^rvico to tlieir cliildren : 

1, Pass legislution whicli would contain an escalator clause re- 
flecting the wholesale food price index so that wc do not have to 
operate on a year-to-year basis, never knowing i,f we will be able 
to continue service the next year. 

Woai'e not looking for a cai'to blanche proposal to use unlimited 
amounts of money, hnt simply a realistic reimbursement rate with 
whicli wo can sui'\*ive. A I'ate wliich would go aj> or down in 
dii'cct proportion to food aiul labor costs. At tlie saijie time main- 
tain the commodity program at the level of $0.07 per luncli, 

2, Increase the level of nonfood assistance funding so the pro- 
gram can continue to grow and reach more of our children. An 
important consideration regarding nonfood assistance is release 
of tlie funds by the Department of Agriculture, and approval 
of Jioafood assistance applications by the State at the very be- 
ginning of each fiscal year, so that we can properly plan and use 
this money to the best advantage. 

T include as part of my testimony a prepared chart on increased costs 
for inclusion in this record.^ 

Senator Hu^rPHRKv. I hope you will see that your messages get to 
the ^vTembers of Congress from your area, because the legislation is now 
pending. Tlio House has acted, and the Senate will act ver\^ promptly. 
In fact I think it is tomorrow, or Wednesday, that we wdll mark up 
the legislation relating to the school lunches, 

>rr. CiTKRRY. We will lend our sup])ort to that. The very difficult 
part is that we do not have general funds supplied by local tax money 
to suppiort our program. If we do not get them we have to stop serving 
lunches. 

Senator HrMPURnT. Thank you very much. 

jNfr. Yeutter. if you and your assistants will now come forward. 

Mr. Ykuttku. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator HrMrnRKv. You may want to respond to some of the com- 
ments you have heard this morning. 

STATEMENT OP CLAYTON YEUTTER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
USDA: ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD J. HERMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, 
POOD NUTRITION SERVICE; AND HERBERT ROREX, DIRECTOR, 
CHILD NUTRITION DIVISION, POOD NUTRITION SERVICE 

Mr. YF.rrn-.R. I was going to say that I am at a little bit of a loss 
as to how we should proceed, because we were under the assumption 
that the hearing was to be on schools with out a School Lunch Program, 
and we have heard testimony that relates to other than no-program 
schools. ^Ve are realh' covering material that we had at the hearing 
last Thursday. 
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I do not mind discussing the issues, but we would have prepared the 
testimony dillcrently. 

Senator nu:sri'iiu]- v. Well, let^s start with the no-program schools. 
That is where I would like to have you concentrate vour attention. This 
especially needed cate<rory, I think, merits some attention along this 
line. 

The rest of it we have pretty well covered in other connnittees and 
here before. So. go right ahead. 

Mr, YEumii. In the interests of your time situation. Senator 
Humphrey, I think it might be appropriate if we insert in the record 
the prepared testimony that I brought with me. 



pre:pared statement of claytox yectter 

Chairman ami inoiiibors of the Select Coniiiiittee : 

Wc welcome this opportunity to meet with you today to rliseuss our mutual 
concern to nuike school food sennco acces.sihle to all ehildren. 

The Fedoral-StJite-local child nutrition pr-»f?rams encourage and assist food 
service aclivitios in local schools throuj^h two principal programs : 

1, The National School Lunch Program, administere<l jointly hy FNS and 
State educational agencies provides foo<l and cash assistance to over 80,000 
participating schools, which serve lunches meeting Federal nutrition 
standards. 

2. The School Breakfast Program provides food and cash aid to some 9,000 
scliools, serving nutritious breakfasts. 

Child Nutrition Programs have without question, come a long way in the years 
since IIMO when Congress passetl the original National School TiUnch Act declar- 
ing it to he in the public interest to . , safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation's schoolchildren/' Thanks to continued ])ubUc interest, congressional 
support and professional leadership, the program has grown steadily anil souadly. 
until it is now available to 43 million, or S;j percent of the Nation's ol million 
schoolchildren. Some 8.8 ndllion children who are needy and can't afTord the 
regular price of lunch are served free or at reduced price, more than double 
the number 4 years ago. In total close to 25 million children take part in the 
program and we are working with State and local cooperation to encourage still 
greater participation, especially in high schools. 

Still, many schoolchildren remain outside the reach of feflerally-assist<-d child 
nutrition programs. Of these, USDA figures based on a 1972 survey ol school 
food service indicate that : 

1. Souie 3 million are in schools offering a food service without any 
rSDA assistance even though eligible for a national program. 

\2. Nearly r> million are in schools that arc eligible for USDA assistance, 
but offer no food service. Of this total 2.3 million youngsters are in 
parochial and other no!U)roat private schools and the renuiiiider are in 
\i)ublic schools. 

On tiVo positive side, the figures show that of the 51 million youngsters enrolled 
in r\S. iv>jl)lic and i)riv.'ite schools. 00 jH-'rcent have access to a fO')d service pro- 
gram. In puhlic schools alone, 0-1- percent of the 45 niilliou enrolled have food 
service avjirVable. In many school districts — even in sonic States — all public 
school chi Id rem<(iavi^ access to food service. 

Inrlndcd in thj^' g<\Meral I)reakdf>wns /ire a couple of .spcci;{I rntoporics which 
we follow closely, but do not have a significant impac-'' on the I)road picture. There 
are about 13.5.0OO children in schools serving breakfast nn\\ and another 315,000 
in schools receiving USDA donated eoniniodities only, and not the full benefit of 
the national progrjiui. Tliese schools are presently required to serve meals free or 
at reduced price to needy children. Gradually these school.^, are moving- into the 
Tainch Program and we encourage them to do so. Additionally, Vk'Tq are about 
221,000 youngsters in schools which are ineligible for federally-assisted food 
service. 

Our discussion of school food service accessibility fwnisfs on numbers of chil- 
dren, rather than schools, because for one thing, child rt-n arc the important 
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target of our (iriv<,-» to oxpaiul school fonil stTvico. Moro()ver, school — their 
luiiiihers and h)eations — nrc uiulerKoing constant chnnge as consolidations and 
transfers tnke place, hiiihlinj^s are danin^^-d or destroyed, new ones const rncted. 
Additionally, overemphasis on numbers of schools can he niisleadinjj:. because of 
widely varyinj^ enrolhnent«. Of the ''."JOO schools reniainiuy; without fixnl service, 
12 percent Iiave '2o or less stiuicnts, accounting for less than 1 percent of those in 
no food service schools. At the other end of the scale, ^'ome 13 percent of the 
schools have over 500 students each, making ui) 34 iK^rceut of all youngsters 
without, programs. 

Ironically, no food service schools — the group we're most concerned about — are 
the hardest to get solid infornuition on. Tliis is particularly true of nonprofit 
IJrivate schools, which are usually not registered with the State educational 
agency. If they jiren't participating in a Xatiou:d Child Nutrition rrogram. or in 
some way Unown to the Department or State agency, they may not be counted 
properly. Conversely when tiiere are school consolidations among the private 
group, and students from snmll no-program schools are transferred to a larger 
school with food service, we uuiy not got immediate word to drop those students 
from the no-jirogram coliunn. 

Despite these problems we have made substantial gains in collecting relevant 
data that ofl'er a measure of progress in the ongoing drive to reach children in 
,scliools witlH)ut food .service. We place Ingh priority on this activity, in keeping 
with the intent of Congress and the reconunondations of the National Advisory 
Council on Child Nutrition, Through the combined efforts of the Food and Nu- 
trition Service, State and local govennnerits, and concerned groups, the campaigzi 
has achieved notable results. 

Since 1900, over 11,000 schools have joined the National School Lunch Program. 
The number of shjdents without access to a school food service program has de- 
clined from 7.-1 million in 1070, (the year of the drst food service survey) to 5 
million in the fall of 1972, when the latest sin*vey was done. 

Last year we stei)]>cd up the Federal -State-local campaign to reduce those 
numbers still further, FNS Regional oiUces and State agencies, with help from 
concerned organizations, kept up a sustained drive — through workshops, nmss 
mailings and personal visit;> — to encoiirage more schools to join the program. 
Rased on past experience we know that a large share of those who opted to join 
are starting programs now in the early weeks of the school year, AVe'll have cpe- 
citics on progress when the results are in from this year's food servl-^e survey 
which begins soon, 

Meanwhile there are hopeful indications of progress. Last year, for example, 
we held a workhsop with 100 private schools in Pennsylvania. ^Ve recently got 
word that 25 of those schools are starting huu^h programs this year. Ohio has 20 
schools in onp district starting programs, as soon as their equipment arrives. 
California reports good response to their efforts to begin lunch prograu^s in both 
piddic and private schools without food service. 

One fact we have to live with is that we can't see inunediate results of our 
efforts. C)nce we get schools iuterested. it still takes time to impUMUeut ])rogr;ims. 
With the complexities of constrncting food service facilities and purchasing food 
service equipnu'Ut it usually takes (> months to a year in a single school and much 
Uuiircr for a large central kitcheiu Further, there can be delays in construction 
and equioment schedides. 

Over.wl the progress in expanding school food service to date has been encour- 
aging, hut we know there is still a big Job to do. Of the o million students without 
access to f<iod service last year many still can't get meals at school. 

Why? We don't know all the reasons yet, but one thing we do know is it isn't 
always money or lack of technical know how. Less than a third of schools with- 
out programs are classed as needy. While aid to buy o<piipment can bo a factor 
iu encouraging needy schools to start lunch programs, we have come to believe 
that the biggest task is convincing nonneedy schools without food service to start 
programs. 

Mere are sonu'' of the reasons KNS representatives have found for schools not 
takint: part in child nutritiou proj;ran)S : 

1. Some nonneedy schools stay out because they do not have a com- 
mitment to spend local fumls for equipment and furnishings, 

2, In some instances, ,sc1ujo1 hoards, school administrators or teachers 
oppose the program, rrefpiently bec'iuso they fear it will nndnly comi)licate 
their adndnistrative and supervisory duties. 
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3. Many communities, particularly those of affluence and a low rate 
of neecU cling to the concept of the neighborhood school where children 
go home for lunch. 

4. Parochial and other nonprofit private schools pose special problems. 
They uuike up half the schools without food service, and are widely known 
to have tinancial problems in nieotint; their own priorities, 

5. As 1 mentioned earlier, 12 percent of the non-program schools have 
25 or less students. These are largely in rural areas, difllcult to reach 
with food service. Operation of a normal in-school kitchen is often un- 
economical in a small school and their rural location makes them remote 
from sources of delivered lunches. 

The General Accounting Oflice found essentially these same reasons for not 
entering the lunch program, in their report on the "Progress and Problems in 
Achieving Objectives of the School Lunch Program." 

Also, a study which Rutgers University recently conducted under contract 
to the Department, revealed that over 80 percent of nonparticipating schools 
surveyed would still not corisidor joining the pr(^grnni even if all the logistical 
prohleius in getting started were overcome. 

Tills is by no means intended to suggest we ought to give up on this pursuit, 
but rather to illustrate the need to tailor our efforts to help overcome specific 
obstacles in difTerent schools. The fact is that we are getting down to the most 
dithrult s(*hools to bring into the program. And we must plan and direct our 
efforts accordingly. 

To achieve this. P^XS plans among other tliijigs : Greater contact with State 
and local school ollicials, quarterly progress reports, along with cataloging no-pro- 
gram schools to learn more of the reasons why some schools do not take part 
in child nutrition programs, 

\Ve are greatly encouraged hy the expanding efforts of voluntary organiza- 
tions cooperating in the canipnign. The Juycees, for example, recently opened 
a XationnI Center for Improved Child Nutrition to help mobilize and assist local 
chapters in the drive to expand school food service. As part of their activities, 
the .laycees are inviting local schools to join in a series of workshops for their 
nuuubors. The X',S, Catholic Conference, has not only promoted school lunch in 
catholic schools, hut has also helped locate no tood service schools of other 
denominations. To farther the campaign, the Conference recently asked every 
diocese in the country to appoint a school food service coordinator — and many 
have already done sr>— to work with problem schoo^^. Other groups such as 
the "Women'.s Auxiliary to the xVrnerican MOvMcal Association and the American 
Legion have passed resolutions of support and are getting actively involve ! in the 
campaign. 

AVo appreciate and value the contrilnitions of those and other dedicated or- 
ganizations. Tlioy play an important role on the Foderal-State-local team, seek- 
ing to make school lunches available to all schoohMiildr(Mi. Wo are hopeful 
that our stepped up campaign will yield impressive results over the next 
several mont hs. 

So.niitnr ITu>rriiKKV. Yes. iiulood. now you can piolc out tho points 
thai, havn been bronirlit out in fc^stinionv that you may ro.spond to 
the witnesso.s on tlic no-[)ro_irnAni schools. 

]\rr. YnirrrKi?. Thei'o has boon, us T said, vory Vitth comment on non- 
pmirram .schools this mornine. T wanted to say tliat, ]\[r. Benedict and 
tlie Jaycees, and T mention tliis in my prepared testimony, liave really 
done a fine iob in attemptin^ir to brin^i: -nonprotrrani schools into the 
child nutrition area. Thev have been active in the proirram. and tliey 
have recently opened a National C(MUer for Improved Child Nutrition, 
in Bloom inirton, your home area. Senator Hurnplirey. in order to 
(»xi)and lh(Mr output in tliis rt^irai'd, and hit(M' on todav, I btdieve 
.Nfr.^. Kraus is <rninir to talk about Ikm* i^roirranis in the U.S. Catholic 
CouferiMicc, and our people are V(M*y couiplinuuitary al)0ut her 
p(»rr()rman('(*. 

Insofar as the Department is concerned, there has been considerable 
cfTort in this area, too, in recent years, and this is shown, it seems to 
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1110, Senator Hiiinplirov* by the fjict tliut wc are getting do\yn to 
fewer and fewer students who do not have programs made available 
to tliem. 

Tn fact, my testimony indicates tliat out of tlie 51 million kids tliat 
are in T".S. schools, about 00 percent of them in total have access to 
food service programs, and of the public schools, that figure is up to 
about lU percent. 

So, dependirig on which category one evaluates, we are in the bottom 
10 percent, or the final 10 percent in terms of bringing children into the 
scliools and if we look only at the public side, which is easier for many 
reasons to I'each tlian the private side, we are down to the final (> 
percent. 

So, there has been a lot of progress made, and one can go on beyond 
this, of course, and point out that there are some schools where for 
civil rights law I'easons and others, where they are not eligible to 
pa rticipate. 

There are some children in breakfast programs only, and otliers 
whei'ethey have commodity programs, 

Then one can certainly evahiatc the reasons for our not having yet 
reached S(Mne of those scliools that are still outside the program. There 
are something like 5 million schoolchildren, approximately half pub- 
lie and half private, that are not included in these kinds of programs 
as yet, and at least some of those students are needy students and it 
would be very appropriate if they could be included. 

There are many reasons that are involved here. T have enunciated 
some of these in the prepared statement. 

One of them, of course, in at least .some schools, is the matter of 
en'jipnient and furnishings. That probably is not the major one. The 
major (uie is probably an attitudinal one, where some school boards 
ju.st do not want a Scliool Lunch Program. 

This may or may not reflect a disinterest in the welfare of their 
students, but at any I'ate it seems to be an accurate portrayal of the 
situation in quite a few districts that are not now using the program. 



Senator TJr>f piikkv. Tliis is a point that is disturbing to me. I recog- 
nixe the validity of your point, l.uit there may even be some scliools 
wliere tlu\v nuiy not want books — liowever, we see that they get them. 
We have standards, you know. T mean there are State, local, and Fed- 
eral standards. Do you think that the whole subject of nutrition has 
to be not on the basis of whether you want it or not? 

I mean if my children were growing up and you gave them a choice, 
they would have Koohiid. l^ut tlieii- rnother didirt give them that 
choice — they drank milk, whetluM* they liked it or not, then they began 
to enjoy it/They ha<I certain foods that tiiey were supposed to have, 
T l)eliev(> that wp unist get down to (lie point wlierp wluit we talk about 
is in the national need. It is not as if nutritious food was hurting 
anvone. ft is not as if it was detrimemai to (heir pl'.ysical, emotior.al, 
or'psycholfjgical health. It is an imperative ! 

Tlie eost of medical care in tliis country is fantastic — ajid we know 
that v/e relate nutrition to good health. The cost of school dropouts 
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is ii very serious exjunple. Xourislung food is rcliitod to the rate of 
school dropouts. 

Tlie point to which T am arrivincr is: T tlunk, in tlie Govornnioiit, wo, 
have {I special obliirution not to nuM'ely sny, "^'Well. it isliere/' T beli(»v(» 
we nnist .^ny nor only that it is hero*: hut* *\von nre i^oini? to use it/' 

M'r. YKrrn-K. That would take le<rislation. 

Senator TTl'mpiiim-:v. That is exiuMly what T am pointinir out. Tluit 
is why T l)eliev(» in a Universal Feedinfr Proirranu 

Today we do not say: "There are schools here, and if you want to 
<ro to schooK <ro to school.'- A\'c do not say that to even the parents or 
the teachers. We say not only that there arc schools hei'o: but. '\vou 
arc ixoinp: ro school" — becau.se it i.s a national ]iolicy and ]iro<xran), 

I believe we must luive a TTniversal Fccdinir Proirraui. Tlic a million 
children not in the School TiUnch Proirram is much too nuich. Tt is 
that jxroup where you can have a tremendous amount of troubles — 
]^hysical and emotional. 

YHrrrKK. To be fair t(^ those school boards and school admin- 
ivStrators who are not here to defend themselves, T believe we both 
recoirnize that there aro ethnic ditl'erences from community to com- 
munity. There are traditions in some communities where the children 
iro homo for lunch, just as there are traditions in some conimnnities 
where you carry your lutu'h to school. So, in those cases there may be 
verv valid reasons. 

Senator T^^^^IMIRl■:v. I n<rree. tliat has to be taken into consideration. 
Nonetheless, T still b(dieve in the I'niversal Feedin^r Proi^rnm. 

,\[r. Yr.rvrKK. Well, there are a number of reasons that, are in\'olved 
for schools choo.siuir not to ])articipate in these ]'>rofrrams. T thiidv the 
important point here. Senator TTumi^hrey, is simply that when we have 
that final 0 percent or 10 percent to i^o, we are in the cide<rorv where 
it is tou<rher. Tr is ahvavs ensier in any proirram to ixet the first HO 
or 75 ]:)ercent than it is that final 50 or 25 |)erccnL We are now down 
to the final 10 percont or less, and it is a nuu*h harder task to n;et those 
schools involved. 

With rospect to the other issues that were rai.sed, this uiorninir. 
Senator Humph rev. you and T di.scns.sed most nf the.se in dot nil in onr 
collorpiy at tho other heariuir last week. T think there are a couple 
of intercstinir thinjrs that develo)^ed this mornin^r. 

One was the indication in earlier testimony that local .school dis- 
tricts do not seem to either know about some of the funds that are avail- 
able under the Child Nutrition l^roiiram, or if tliev do know about it, 
for oi^e reason or another they are simply not applying for those f \mds. 

Siwri: School Lcxcii Diiiectors Ixformkd 

Perhaps either ^Tr. Hekman or ■VTr. "Rorex would liave additional 
connnents on this* but I did want to make a ]">oint. There is no question 
that the State school lunch directors know. Our peo]">le have seminars 
with them, .^fr. TTcokman told me tliey liad one witl) all tho.se directors 
as recently as May. T believe they are workinir on another one now. 

So. there is full knowledtye at the State level. Wliether that kiiowl- 
edtje and information is beimr transmitted to the local leveh T think we 
had best find out in view of the comments made this morning. 
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Senator Hvmimihky. l^e fore you refer to that. 

How did you respond to the USDA survey that shows $83 million 
in equipment needs whik^ the aduunistration is recommendincr $16 
million. 

Mr. YKrrrKu. A couple of coiuuieuts on that. Senator ITuuiphrey, 
'riio first one is that that is preliminary, as you know, and we need 
to thialize that report before wo draw any final conclusions. 

But aside from that, obviously SSJi nnllion exceeds the amount of 
money in tlie appropriation. Hutrthore are two factors that it seems to 
nu^ we need to understand there. One is that the law provides that this 
pr(\<iram be nuule available to^"^areas in which poor economic conditions 
exist.'' 

^fuch of that $S:^ or $85 million relates to areas that are not in that 
poor economic conditions cate^trory. 

Now. if it he the will of the Congress that the equipment be provided 
to a broader category of schools and areas, that is another question, 
but in terms of the needs of the poor economic areas, that $83 or $84 
million would not be a representative figure, because much of that 
request for funding relates to areas that are not in that category. 

Senator lIu^riuiKRY. How nuich have you completed in your survey? 

^[r. VKrrrKK, I believe it is almost ready to he submitted to the 
Congress. T will ask ^fr. Rorex to connuent specifically, 

^[r. RoRKX. We are [)rogressing, and we expect to submit the final 
report near the end of October. W^2 liave all the work in the nnichines 
now for the con^)ilation of the data and this sort of thing, but we will 
have a few blanks in that report because of our inability to get re- 
sponses from the local school districts in some situations. 

Senator Humpiiuky. Senator Hart, I want to thank you very much 
for tearing yourself away from other duties. These patient witnesses 
must excuse nie. T have been informed that I must go to the Senate 
floor. 

I am going to ask that, following Mr. Yeutter and the Department 
witnesses, other witnesses who are here to testify — and staff will be of 
helf^ to Senator Hart — to please keep their testimony within reason- 
able limits. 

I understand. Senator, you have to leave here in about a half hour. 
Is that not correct ? 
Senator H.vin\ Yes. 

Senator nuMiMtRKV, I will double-check, and if I can get back here, 
I will. We are all generalists in the Senate, you know*. No eye, ear, 
and nose special isls. We have to nmve from one thing to another. 

I want to thank all of you who have come here this morning, par- 
ticularly those who have come from a distance, and I also thank the 
Def)a rrment. 

SENATOR HART, PRESIDING 

Senator H.vrt. Was there anythii^g on behalf of the Department 
that you wanted to add? 

Air. Ykutitr. Tliere are a number of issues that were rai.sed this 
morninir, Senator Hart. 

Incidental ly, it is a pleasure to have you on the other side of the 
table u'ith me. 
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This is Mr. Heknian of tlio Food Nutrition Service, and Mr. Rorex, 
Head of tlie Child Nutrition Program. 
Senator Hart. We have n^et. 

Schools AllfxiKDly Dropping Out 

Mr, YnrrrKR, One of tlie issues that arose tliis mornin/^ it seems to 
mo is ratlier critical and it concerned nie so^le^vhat, It was the ques- 
tion of schools allegedly droppin<T out of the School Lunch Program 
because of the increase in the food costs. 

Now, we will be involved in an annual sv^rvcy very soon that should 
bo available in October to indicate just what participation looks like 
early this school year. 

But at the moment at least, we do not see nuich evidence of the 
fact that schools are dropping the School Lunch Program because of 
the increase in food costs. 

It has been a problem for them, admittedly, as has been indicated 
by the testimony this morning, because someone has to bear the addi- 
tional financial burden that is involved this year but I am not at all 
sure that we can legitimately draw a conclusion yet that schools are 
actually dropping out of the program. 

At least we would want to see some evidence before agreeing that 
that is an accurate fact. 

T started to comment. Senator Hart, as you came in, about one 
issue raised this morning, and that is local school districts apparently 
not understanding that some of the Federal funding is available to 
them, and this was actually with reference to the especially needy 
category. That is somewhat of a snrprise, particularly with respect 
to larger metro]5olitan areas, because in nmst large metropolitan areas, 
they irenerally have someone on their staff who tries diligently to 
keep track of every Federal program available. 

Eut at any rate, since the contention was made this morning that 
the school districts, local school districts, are not aware of the avail- 
ability of some of these programs, we will certainly want to follow 
up wi'tji t]u> State scliool lunch directors and find out why tliat word 
is not gettimr down the line. 

It is fretting as far as the State level. And if it is not being trans- 
mitted from the State level to the local level, we have to find out why. 

^fr. Tvorex, do you have any fnrthor conuuents? 

Mi\ EoKKx. T am at a loss to understand that also. Senator. 

Senator Hakt. You mean the lack of kiiowledcfe? 

^fr. EoKKx, Yes, at the local level and the provisions in the legisla- 
tion f(U- reimbursement and in the especially needy situations where 
tlu> costs (^xcecd the mandated amounts. 

When that legislation passed, we had a considerable amount of 
pul)licity concerning the pui^lication of the regulations, meeting with 
the Stale directors, explaining the mechanics of that o]icratiou. and I 
have, met, T know with directors of tlie large city systems and this 
suhjecr has lieeu discussed at several points. 

I think it is a matter of assembling the cost data in many instances 
on ndiich a llrm decision can he leased. That would l>e my ofl*-the-top 
of my head conclusion that on this particular point, because last year 
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was the first time we had this mandated le<?islation about the espe- 
cially needy over and beyond the 40 cents. We had the 30-cent limita- 
tion prcvionsly. 

Senator TTaut. On the issue of wliether the schools, as a result of 
policy, have dropped feeding programs T will provide you with reli- 
able information from Michigan which identified' some schools, 

I will send it to you in writing, not necessarily for the record. 

MaNTY OlIlOXS AvAILARlvK? 

Mr, Yku'htr, Fine, It seems to me that we will know fairly soon 
nationwide how much of a problem that is, 01)viously that is a serious 
concern to all of us. if it is happening on any large scale. If it is. I Ix^- 
come somewhat disturbed about the leadership that is available in 
some of those local school districts, because it seems to me that there 
are. a lot of options available to those school districts in fiuanciug a 
School Lunch and Sciu:)oi Breakfast Program, 

One option is the Federal Government, and that is why there are 
bills l)efon' the Congress right now to increase the Federal contribu- 
tion of this Goverument, 

Rut that is not the only particular option. As I have indicated in 
some sj)eiK'hes and statements to tlie press here, and. in appearing 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee last week, there are certainly 
options for additional State financing and local funding. 

The rearrangement of the priorities within the budget of the local 
school districts and to at least some degree for additional contributions 
by the children themselves. 

' It seems to me that until a. local school board or a local school ad- 
ministi-ator has explored all those optioiis and has received the nega- 
tive response on all of them, he certainly is remiss in dropping a School 
Lunch Program. 

Now, as I said the other day. Senator Hart, 1 recognize that not ^'^H 
State legislatures are in session and it is Jiot tiuit easy to increase the 
State's share and if levies have been established at the local level, it is 
not. ea.sy to change those, 

I understand all that but we have about five sources of funding ami 
a school district ought to be able to meet additional denumds that arc 
de\-e!opiug because of higher food prices. 

I am wondering whether the school administrators are not using 
high food prices as an excuse to drop a program that they would rather 
not have. 

vSenator Hart. I am sure that would not be true in Michigan, 
Were there any other loose ends 

M\\ YvMTvm. I luivc nothing in particular. Perhaps the .stafi* would 
have some additional tilings. If (hey do, I would be happy to respond, 
^fr. St(k\k. I have a few brief questions. 

The present Department regulation on especially needy schools, CO 
cents plus a base of S cents, or is it GO cents, a ceiliiig of 00 cents, and 
has (hat been ciianged recently, that status? 

Mr. YruriKK. I believe it is a OO-rent uui.xinnnn. The utilization 
now wonld be a mininuun of 40 cents plus 8, ])lus T with connnodities or 
of), but witli the prerogative of going on up to 00 in needy cases. 

Is that correct ? 
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Mr, RoRKx. Tlmt Is correct. But tlic value of the conMuoditics is ou 
top of the GO cents. That is cash reimbursement. 

ifr. Stoxk. Has tl^is clian^od in tlie last few years? 

Mr. RoREx. Tliat was in effect last year and the year before, 60 cents 
as the maximum. 

Mr. YKrrrKR. So, it would be GO, not counting the oonunodities, at 7 
cents. This 7 cents was the last year guarantee, because what was not 
provided in commodities was provided in cash. 

Equifmext Needs Total $83 Miixiox 

^[r. S'TOXE. Could it be surveyed that the preliminary report shows 
i?S:) million needed in equipment. Is there any cluiuce that tluit amount 
would be less than $83 million ? 

Mr. RouKx. Xot based on ^hat survey. My assumption is that it will 
be move in the finality. The first survey did not increase or include tlie 
number of reports ou several scliool districts and several States: tluit 
is at that time. 

^Ir. Stoxk. I think we are in aereement that tlie amoimt will be 
substanruiL perhaps more than the $83 million and I think we arc in 
aijreement that eriuipment — lack of equipment is a definite impediment 
to scliools enterint^ the ])ro.cranu and I know you are concerned witli 
instituting programs in those schools that do not have them, and I 
wonder how you reconcile the budget request of $16 niillion with your 
survey. 

I undei'stand the survey is — that you are going to reassess the budget 
in this respect. 

^[r. YEirnT.R. T wish to comment on that, Mr. Stone. It seems to 
me we have to get the facts straight on this issue and we liave to make 
sure that we are not talking about apples and oranges, hecaiise we are 
talking about both needy schools and nonneedy .schools and equipment 
in <me category and the other cateeorv. 

As a matter of fact, in that first'$83 million of the 12.406 schools 
involved in that preliminary report, there were 11,843 of them with 
existing food service facilities. There were only 563 out of that more 
than 12,000 that related to schools without food service, which is 
really the principal subject of concern here. 

In the total of that 12,000 plus schools and $83 million, there is only 
the ability to reach about 156.000 additional children. 

Now, 156,000 is commendable but in percentaire terms, what avc are 
talking about here — and we have to keep this in mind in evaluathig 
this $83 million figure — is the request of schools that already have 
School Lunch Programs for more equipment, or for the replacement 
O.I t iieir existing equipment. 

There is very little in that total sum of money tliat relates to no- 
program schools. In dollars, the total funding needs reported for the 
no-progi*J^ni sclmols in that list were about $11 million. In other words, 
of that $83 million, the aniount of no-program schools \vas about $11 
million. 

^fr. Stoxe. I think we are going to have to submit written questions 
Ui the Pepartment in an effort to speed things up and bring on other 
witnesses. T had one comment with regard to your testimony. We know 
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from previous hearings before our committee that equipment vrears out 
crciuM'allv in 5 years, so we, wl^on we are talkin^i^ abo\it equipmcMit for 
those schools that have food services, we are not talking about re- 
placing equipment that is still working; but about equipment that gen- 
eralhMias worn out in 5 years. So they maintain a need for equipment, 
money, and I think while you are pointing out tlie differences, I think 
we also need to keep it very clear that we have an ongohig need in 
those schools w^ith programs, because we do not like to vary those pro- 
grams with second rate equipment. 

" Mr. YEmTER, I find no disagreement wnth that except it has been the 
will of Congress that we give first priority to the no-program schools. 
The legislation provides that at least 50 percent of the equipment 
funds must go to no-program schools. 

If Congress changes the rule of the game in this regard, that is an- 
other matter but within tlie present rules, we need to keep all tliosc facts 
in proper perspective. 

Mr. Stone. Senator Hart appreciates your testimony, and the com- 
mittee does, and we are sorry to rush you but we will get questions ^ 
to you. 

Mr. Yeutteu. Fine. 

Mr. Stoxe. Mr. Benedict. 

Mr. Bexedtct. Thank you. 

In the words of Senator Humphrey, I guess I am as pleased as 
punch that the USD A is interested in making sure that the extra dol- 
lars for the especially needy funds are distributed at the first oppor- 
tunity to the local areas. 

Gkeat A:mount of Confusion 

It was stated that they w^ere not really sure why this information 
was not getting out from the State school lunch directors to the local 
areas. What was expressed in our testimony was not only a complete 
uuawareness in some local areas that this was available, but also the 
fact that there was confusion many times between the regional le^ el 
and the State level as to wluit the percentage would be for especially 
needy areas. , ^ i i 

In other words, the general category lias been percent free luncli 
and reduced price lunch. In some regions they are setting the 90 
percent fimire. Tlu^ resulting confusion luis been such that, in tlie 
Stal:e of AVashington, tliere are no schools designated as especially 
needv. So, it is hotli an unawarenesb on the part of the local levels 
and also a confusion between regional and State school liincli directors 
and one I am sure Dr. Yeutter could go a long ways toward clearing 
up in a hurry. , , i 

Tlie Javcees and tlie Xew Coiilition will be working at the local 
level and 'also tlirougli tlie State Governors to make it certain that 
this is cleared up as soon as possible. 

I would like to submit a copy of a statement by the Americaii 
Legion." 

I ,-\U nncstlons have boon held In abeynrico until puhllcntion of USDA Study of ICmxl«- 
■J Sit Appeiullx, p. 451. 
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Xow, I would like to intro(luci» Mrs. Grotohcn Kraus, of the A^[A 
Auxiliary. 

Mr. Stonk, Is Mr. 'IVinph'-Wost hvivi V]vi\^^ come up, also. 
Sonutor H,\kt. (looil inorniiij;, Mrs. Kraus. 

STATEMENT OF GRETCHEN KRAUS» CHAIRMAN, NUTRITION EDU^ 
CATION COMMITTEE. WOMAN^S AUXILIARY TO THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY 

Mrs, Kkavs. Good rnoniinir, Mr. Chairmiuu and nioinlH'rs of the 
oonunitteo, 

Mv naino is (in»fr]ien Jvrniis. I am oJiairinaji of tho rominitttv on 
Nutrition Kducation (ov tlu» Woman's Auxiliury to tho Massarbusotts 
Modiral Society and the Woman s Auxiliary to'tljo Aineriean Medical 
Assoi'iiition. 

Tho Wonum's Auxiliary is a society of physicians' wives whose pur- 
pose is (o assist physicians as comnninity entalysts in ])roi:ranis to 
imi>rove the ipiality of lift' throuirh healtli oduVatiou and servici^s. 
The Nutrition I-Miication (\)inmittee is working' \vith all ajze groups 
and economic levels. We are a nonprofit volunteer organization. 1 am 
speakim: here today for l!ie Woman's Auxiliary to tlie Massneliusetts 
Medical Society. 

I wish to thaidv this committee for tlie mai\v coutrihutions that luivo 
strensxthenod child nutrition programs. The Seiuite Select rommittoe 
on Xutritiim and Human Xeeds has lielped to create and maintain a 
national awareness of nutrition problems. 

Since lO JO, the I'nited States Conirress has passed a series of leiris- 
lative acts concerned with child nutrition. Their majiM* ]un*pose is to 
proviih^ nutritionally balanced njcals and to enconra«:e the forniatic^n 
of ^ood food habits. 

The oriirinal National School Lunch Act of June 1040 clearly speci- 
fied that '*r.nn<'hes served l>y schools participating in the School Lunch 
Program shall meet minimal ntitritional requirements prescribed by 
the Secretary of A.iii iculture on the basis of te.<;ted i\utrition research," 
in recot/nitioji of iUi* <iemonstratc<l n*latioriship between foo(J and 
jrood nutrition and tlie capacity of children to develop and learn.* 

The benefits derived from child nutrition pro;:rams luivo been <ron- 
erally reco;rni/,ed by professional workers, scliool statTs and parents, 
Tt'achers report that pupils are mon^ alert and interested in their 
studii^s and have a <rreater attention span and improved school records 
after child nutrition pro^rrams are iniroduced **You cannot teach a 
hungry diild," 

Objective data on nutritional ;:ainsare difiicult to obtain. A survey • 
of lunch habits of SOJUH) Massachusetts pul)lic school children revealed 
tliat almost threi'-fourths of the chiMieii buyin«r Ty])e A ujeals in 
school ate adnpiate hm^-li. while nearly two-tliird.s of the children 
n >t eatin;r the 'lype A bnicb ha<l an unsatisfactory u'eal. 

> ThiM Sntrltinn Act, Svc. l', Z;<^r|/ir.itlnn of I^irrovp ,<;'j-f;42 iS'Mh Cone S.14»;7> 

» ''.in.'ih.in, 1>. 1.., "rnnm NtiTrllltni Vmj <'nn't Tom-h n Huncrv rhlUI." pn 'jri- in 
Ol.irrJn ati-1 pt. 11, \i\y, 'Jtl- ^U (.Soptr till), r I ScIlooI Ton I StTvirc Journ:iU ll»7l. 
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There is much criticism concerning costs of school food service pro- 
ofranis. Ahui D. Berg, former co-cliairman of the U.S. Government 
Interagency Committee on Combating Malnutrition, questions "the 
economics of malnutrition.'' What does it mean to national develop- 
ment? How much more productive will a properly nourished man be? 

He estimates that the medical costs alone necessary to treat the effects 
of malnutrition (either through hospitals or health centers) are many 
times greater than the cost of i^rovidmg the necessary nutrients to pre- 
vent malnutrition initially. 

AL\NY Challenges Still To Be Met 

Despite the obvious progress of the child nutrition programs, there 
are many challenges still to be met, notably the goal to reach a larger 
proportion of the total child population and to provide more meals at 
little or no cost to needy children. 

Of the more than 25 million children now receiving Type A lunches, 
8,5 million have been declared eligible for free and reduced price 
lunches on the basis of economic need. This number is more than double 
that of 3 years earlier, but still fails to include all children who are 
unable to pay. 

Child nutrition programs have an equal obligation to children in all 
economic groups. The concern of poor food habits is not limited to 
tliose on low incomes. Inadequate diets appear at all income levels. 
Mothers from more aflluent homes may also have outside jobs and 
changing life styles which can result in haphazard meal schedules and 
poor food choices. Children from such homes may, therefore, bo as 
nutritionally needy as those from homes at poverty level. 

All children who are inadequately fed at home depend heavily on 
child nutrition programs. The noon lunch is often the only real meal 
of the school day. An important concern, therefore, is that it be made 
an especially nutritious meal. 

In recognition of this aim, the White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health (1969) recomntended that needy children re- 
ceive amounts of nutrients in their school lunch equivalent to one-half 
or more of the R.D.A. (Recommended Daily Allowance) instead of 
the presently specified one-third. 

Nutrition education in calssrooms and lunchrooms is an overriding 
riM[uisito in all child luitrition programs. Kven if, or when, school lunch 
is available in every school, the job will not be finished. There still will 
be children who do not buy these meals and there will be those who 
buy them but eat only a portion of the food served and waste the 
remainder. 

Children must have the knowledge and the judgment to select and 
eat the foods necessary for good nutrition. This can come only through 
nutrition education which must Ix^ a part of the discipline of very cliild 
from kindergarten through grade 12. 

I feel that every school child should have a school lunch availnble 
to him. I am especially concerned that the 5 million children in this 
country (many depending solely on a school lunch) should not go to 
bed hungry. 
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Wo are happy to be included in the new coalition of the Jaycecs, 
Thank yon for the privilofT^o of appearing beforo tlie Select 
Committee, 

Senator Haut, Thank yon. 

1 tnkt^ it that t\w stndy that was made on fhildivn in Massaclmsetts 
is rhe onv citvd in footnoti^ 'J i 
Mrs. Kraus. Yes. Tliat is the one. 

Senatoj Haut. T assmne I'hat D. L. Callahan conducted the study? 

irrs. KuAus. D. L. Callahan conducted the study under the direc- 
tion of the Massacinisetts State Departnient of Education and 
Nutrition, 

Senator Hart. Do we have a copy of that study ? 
ilrs, Kraus. Yes, you do. 

Senator Hart. If tliere is no objection, I think wc %vill have it 
printed in the record.^ 

This nntriiiou education you described tluit tiie Auxiliary is at- 
tempting, how docs it work? 

VoLUx-rKERs Skt Up Nutrition Euucatiox Courses 

Mrs. Kraus. We started in Massachusetts 3 years ago, and our prime 
effort was to educate doctors' wives in basic nutrition facts, which 
wc did tlirougli professional people. 

These women then have been asked to i3;o into the community to 
assist in various ways to start nutrition education programs in the 
schools. Nutrition education is not part of the curriculum in Massa- 
oluisctts, and many of those volunteer won^en liave .set up sniall mini- 
cournes in nutrition education, with the assistance of professional 
people, in the schools. 

The Board of Education has been encouraging us to do this so that 
the general public and the general feeling of tlie superintendents and 
the schools and so fortli will realize the importance of this. 

Senator Hart. You have not had a problem of the superintendents 
and so forth objecting to the use of the schoolrooms for this purpose? 

Mrs. Kraus. No. Most of them wc have approached on this point 
have been very receptive. 

Sciiatoj- Hart. I understand it is wholly voluntary? 

ifrs. KuAUS. It is. There is no money siipporting tliis. We are work- 
ing on a volunteer basis, and many'of tlic women are not trained 
nu^UMtioni.sts, as I explained. We are working as catalysts, 
^ The Dairy Council has been most helpfuK the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil on Food and Nutrition has been helpful, and many local doctors 
have come to our aid, school nurses, and so forth, have assisted us in 
putting on snch a program in the schools. 

Senator Hart. It is some comfort to know that doctors' wives also 
need to learn what is good nutrition. I am not sure the meals we have 
in our house will pass anybody's test. 

^frs. Kraus. Tliere has been a statement made by someone that we are 
a natioij of juitritional illiterates, and I think this goes for physi- 
cians' wives as well jus any other people. 
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Mr, Stonk, I just luive a few questions before we get to Mr, Temple- 
West. 

Did you use the curriculum of the Dairy Council, or did you develop 
your own? 

Mrs, KuAus, I worked very closely \vith tlie IJiii\'ersity of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Extension Service; a IMiss Harriet Wright, who 
is Professor of Nutrition, worked very closely witli me, and Dr, Mayer 
assisted us at Harvard ; and we were able to arrange a rather complete, 
or very good curriculum. 

Mr, Stoxi-:. Could you forward a copy of your curriculum to this 
com lu it tec? 

Mrs. Kkaus. Yes, I would be happy to,^ 

Mr. BKNF.nicT, Our final witness is Patrick Temple-West of the 
rohdiocese of Philadelphia, 

STATEMENT OP PATRICK TEMPLE-WEST, DIEECTOR, NUTRITIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 

^^r. Tkmplk-Wkst. 'Sly name is Patrick Temple-West, and I am the 
director of the Xutritioual Dcvclopnicnt Services of the Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Philadelpliia. Nutritiomil Development Services 
sponsors Federal child feeding programs within the Archdiocese of 
Phihidolphia. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify before this committee about 
what is being done and what can be done to introduce child feeding 
programs into schools without them. 

I would lAso like to take this opportunity to thank this committee 
for the leadership role it has taken in bringing the problem of hunger 
before the American peo]ole. Before a ]^erson can do something about a 
[)n>ideiti lie has to know it exists. The reports of this committee liave 
been uu^st helpful in convincing school oflicials that there is a need for 
ciiiid feeding programs in their schools, and they have been a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to me personally. 

^Nly specialty is dealing with Catholic schools, so I shall confine 
my remarks to child feeding programs in these schools. I shall dis- 
cuss a method of reaching nonprogram schools tiiat has worked well 
for us in the ArcJuiiocese of Ph2ladcl[>hia. 

PAimciPArrox Plan- Wohks rx PnrnADnr.ruTA 

About years ago the Archdiocese of Philadelpliia had approxi- 
rruately .'^00 elementary parochial schools with a total enrollment of 
I r»r),o6o students. Prior to 3 voars ago each ]:>arocliiaI school that wanted 
a Natioiuil School Lunch Program had to ]ierform all tlie necessary 
ta.sks itself and conununicate directly witli the State Educational 
Agency or the Regional Office of the ITS DA Food and Nutrition 
Service, Of the ^^00 elementary schools, no nu)re than 20 participated 
171 the National School Duncli Program. 

Seeing this situation and desiring to expand participation in the 
National School Lunch lYogram. the Archdiocese formulated a plan 
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to ■accomplish this. The essence of the phin was tlirongh a centrally 
adininistered prorrram, to make the- National School Lunch Program 
readily available to any school wisliini]: to participate. 

The first step was to retain a inll-tinic diocesan school lunch co- 
ordinator, I was given that position; I obtained niy salary through a 
private grant. My function was to act as sponsor for the schools to be 
brought into the National School Lunch Program, and to provide all 
administrative and logistic services that the school lunch called for, 
I was to do collectively what each school would have had to do on its 
own. 

We devised a three-phase plan that would eventually enable every 
school in the archdiocese to participate M'ith a mininuun of eifort 
in the National School Lunch Program. 

Our re^-ources for carrying out this plan were little more than a 
desire to feed hungry children because we liad very little money. Never- 
thele.=^s, we had the two essonvinl keys to success: a full-time diocesan 
school lunch coordinator and a plan for hint to carr\* out. 

We wanted to introduce the National School Lunch Program into 
the neediest schools first because here was the crreatest need and also 
the greatest resources in terms of Federal aid. To do this we needed a 
temporary, ceiitrally-administered food service that would provide hot 
meals for a very low capital outlay — these schools had no facilities and 
we had very little money — a footl service that could be operated eco- 
nomically at the very low vohuues with which we were starting, and 
one that could be run entii-ely by volnnfeers. 

There was no such system, so we invented one. This was the cup-can 
system whicli is now in use throughout the country. 

In developing the eup-can system we worked very closely with the 
Northeast Pegional Office of the L^SDA Food and Nutrition Service 
and with the USDA Nutrition and Technical Services. In fact, 
throughout our 3-year history we have worked very closely with these 
two agencies and liave only the highest praise for their understanding 
and cooperation. 

Once we had the cup-can system we then entered into the first phase 
of our tliree-phase plan. The objectives of the first phase were to: 

1. Provide especially needy schools with a hot lunch program 
immediately. 

2. Build up the confidence of Catholic school administrators in 
the National School Lunch Program and our ability to adminis- 
ter it, 

3. Increase the volum.e of meals served so that we -svould be able 
to eni])lov a more snplusticatod footi service. 

4. Put the central administration on a financially self-sufficient 
basis. 

Each of these objectives were reached during the first full year of 
operation. At tlie close of the 1071-72 school year we were serving 
2,000 cup -can meals to needy children each day. For the continued 
success of the program the most important objective in this phase was 
that the central administration become financially self-sufficient, 
which, basically, moans to be able to support the salary of the diocesan 
school lunch coordinator. 
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The second phase had as its major goal the transfer to a more sophis- 
ticated type of .food service that would in itself encourage more 
schools to participate in the National School Luneh Program. The ob- 
jectives of the second phase were to : 

1. Establish a permanent, sophisticated food service, 

2. Expand into the rest of tl^e especially needy schools, 

3. Reduce the per meal cost so as to make the food service avail- 
able to schools not qualifying as especially needy. 

The first two of these objectives were reached during the 1972-73 
school year. We served 6,000 meals a day to needy children through 
a first class, preplate satellite system. The third objective needs some 
explanation. During the first 2 years of operation we concentrated on 
feeding cliildren attending especially needy schools. This enabled \is 
to receive special assistance funds in excess of the average special as- 
sistance reimbursement. In order to serve the same meal in a school not 
qualifying as an especially needy school we would have to reduce the 
cost of tlio meal to where we could make ends meet with the average 
special assistance reimbursement. 

We were able to ol^tain some rost reduction^ last yon r hut the rising 
food costs wiped out every reduction we made so that the net effect 
was for us to stand still. We auticipate that the legislation now before 
Congress to increase the financial assistance to the vSchool Lunch Pro- 
grain will enable us to attempt to feed tlie needy child in a school not 
qnalifvinir as especially needy. 

The third and fiuarphase of the plan has as its objective to expand 
the proirram to all S'^hools in the archdiocese that need it. We would 
have begun to start on this pimse this school year if the rise in food 
nrircs had not derailed us. Hopefully, this new legislation will put us 
hack on the track, 

vSlow. Steady Progrksstox 

The plan T have described to bring parochial schools without lunch 
programs into the National School Lunch Program is a slow, steady 
i:)rogressiou. It moves as fast as resources become available. It has 
taken us SVo years to reach this point. It has not been fast enough for 
some and too' fust for otlicrs. But the plan has worked—rSf) especially 
needy schools now liave a school food service where previously they 
iipver hnd a hone of c:ettin/r one. Furthermore, it is only a matter of 
time before every school that needs it in the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delnhia will hnve a food service. 

We are talking to people in other dioceses and encouraging them 
to follow onr example. Each sitnation is different and will call for 
different planning. But without diocesan school lunch coordinators 
and tluuitjhtful planninc:, we do not feel that any significant dent 
would have been made in the number of Catholic schools without a food 
servioe in the Aroluliocese of Philadelphia, 

We feel that this is a good model for others to follow. If Congress 
and the TTSDA intends to reach every nonprogram school then they 
sliould give consideration to assistinjr dioceses with funds and techni- 
cal assistance to help them establish diocesan coordinators. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hart, Thank you. 
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Is it fair to ask the source of your sahiry'? You described it as 
private. 

Mr. Tkmple-West. I get my salary through a philanthropic busi- 
nessman in Pliiladelphia. I don't want to go into it much further than 
that: but, as I said, within the first year of operation, my salary was 
carried by tlie luncli program. We became sclf-suflicient, and I did not 
have to rely on outside funding for my salary. 

Senator Haut. The clironology that you describe is applicable in the 
archdioceses, and I take it that is tlie kind of specific recommendation 
you would make to other applicants that are seeking to expand their 
use of this program ? 

Mr. Tempi.k-Wkst. Yes. or initiate. Senator, not only expand. 

Senator Hart. While this, clearly, is not within the immediate scope 
of this committee — have you had any static at all from those who feel 
that tax moneys should not be processed through nonpublic schools 
with respect to this program ? 

Mr. Tk.aiple-West. No. 

Senator Haut. Tiie question should not be construed as suggesting 
there should be. 
Mr. Tkmpi.f.-West. I understand. 

Senator Haut. Do you know whether Westwood Catholic High 
School for boys participates in the food program ? 

Mr. Tkmple-Wkst. No, it does not. 

Senator Haut. I was a graduate of that .school in 1930. 

'^[\\ TE:\ri>f.E-WEST. St. Thomas Moore High School has a breakfast 
program. It is at 4Tth and Wyahising. 

Senator Haut. Tiiank you very much. 

Does stafT have questions? 

Mr. Stone. I have just one. 

You are still using the Philadelphia catering .service; you are not 
cookiuixyour own ? 

Mw Temple-West. No, we are not. 

Mr. Stoxe. Do you have plans to? 

Mr. Temple-West. At this stage, no, we don't. 

Mr. Stone. When you made a contract with the catering service 
this year, you did not have an escalating clause? 

^fr. TKMPLE-WES'r. No. We were very careful. I think we got a very 
good deal. 

I may say that we have made a habit of using the resources avail- 
able to U.S. If there is just so much money available to us, we Avill use 
that, and make the best possible use of it. As T said, we will go faster 
as resources become available. 

Mr. Stone. Once you have gone beyond those schools, everyone in 
the community can recognize the need, and you get to those schools 
that have students that pay wliat they can afTord to pay. 

Are you having a greater problem expanding your program in 
schools where there are students who appear to be more aflluent? 



>rr. Temple- West. Yes. We are unable to break out of the especially 
needy school area into a school, say, that has 50 percent free on re- 
duced price, or 30 percent. 
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Mr, Stoxk- There still may be in those schools a lar^e percentage 

Jfr. Temple-Wkst. Yes. The definition of the schools varies from 

75 percent especially needy. If \Ye have 74 percent, it does not qualify. 

Wc couldn't serve them. Hopefully, and I am pretty certain that 

witli this i\i'\v Icirislation wo will' he uhlo to, with tin* increased 

reimbursement- 
Senator Hart. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Benedict, while listening to the several M'itnesses su\ce I have 
pot here, I have been leafing through testimony that you gave as we 
opened, and — 1 would like to before we close — I would like to express 
my delight and ap[)reciation at the effort made to organize the coali- 
tion. It will be enormously helpful, I know. 

Mr, Bknkdict. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. I have a feeling that if middle Aniericans would 
coalesce and stud}^ a lot of these problems, we would discover that 
t lie re are far fewer deadlx^ats and vastly greater merit than the mid- 
dle American s general conversation would lead me to believe. 

'Mi\ I^KMcmcT. I think the realization tliat wheii one of us loses, we 
all lose, is something that is fast being realized. 

Senator Hart. It is a speech everybody makes, but I am not sure 
how much understanding really attaches to it, I really don't. But it is 
great, this coalition. 

Mr, BKXKniar. I hope the testimony of the Jaycees and the coalition 
has been helpful. It comes from a \vide background of occunations 
and organizations and concerns, with one thing in common. They be- 
lieve there is no greater investment than feeding America's chiklreu. 

Senator Hart. You can't get mad at the critics of the system if they 
say: "Well, the country can't even feed its own children," If you 
can't do something that, as far as I know, nobdy objects to, how arc 
we going to get done those things to which a lot of people object? 

Thank you very much. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at the call of the Chair. 
[Whereupon, at 1 p.m.* the Select Committee was recessed.] 
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FROM ROBERT M. BEXEDICT 



The American Legion 

Although Tho Aniericnn Legion national organization is not rep- 
resented at this meeting, they have given their wholehearted support 
to the endeavors of the Jaycees and their Improved Child Nutrition 
Progra nu 

Paul R, Frinstiial, 

Assistant Director, 

A lt ica ni -s* m a n d Gh i Id r en- and Youth, 

The American Legion 

Report of the Convention Committee on Children and Youth to the o6th Na- 
tional Convention of The American Legion, held in Honolulu, Hawaii, August 
21st. 22nd und 23rd, 10T3. 

We agreed upon the following report, which is respectfully submitted for your 
consideration. As part of that report, The American Legion adopted Resolution 
No, 441 oj^ Adequate Nutrition for School Children, and now has it as a part of its 
mandated position, and it reads as follows : 

RESOLUTIOK' NO. -Ml — ADEQUATE NUTRITION FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 

WHEREAS, there has been an expression of concern by health authorities and 
various national organizations with an interest in the status of proper nutri- 
tion among young people ; and 

WHEREAS, the Federal School Lunch Program and other federally supported 
nutrition programs have demonstrated their worth, as evidenced by a re- 
duction in health problems, improved school proficiency among children, and 
a reduction in the drop out rate ; and 

WIH^REAS, there are many scliooi systems throughout the United States that 
do not participate in the federal-state supported School Lunch Program : and 

WinOREAS, spiraling food costs are endangering the continued operation of this 
valuable [irogram in some localities: and 

WHEREAS, since 1041, The American Legion has supported the Fede^nl School 
Lunch Program and other related programs of nutrition for children ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, LET IT BE RESOLVED BY THE AMERICAN LEGION 
IN N.\TION.!r, CONVENTION ASSEMBLED IN HONOLULTJ, HAWAII. 
AUGUST 21?,r, 22ND AND 2;mD, 19T3, that American Legion Posts located 
in comnninitics without an adequate school nutrition program cooperate with 
other interested organizations and school authorities to the end that adequate 
school nutrition programs may be established and maintained in such com- 
munities ; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Congress of the United States and 
various state legislatures are urged to appropriate sufficient funds for school 
nutrition programs to reflect the increased cost of food, 
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WOMAN'S AUXILIARY TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCL\TION, INC. 




Seminar 1 

Key Nutrients — How Body Uses Food 
9:30 A.M. - noon 

Seminar M 

A Balanced Diet with reference to weight control, 
fad diets, protein, lats, vitamins and minerals 

D»?1>1. o! Ni]tri{ior> Slnff H<irviird S<:ho(jl 
of Puhiic Healih dnd U. of Miiss 

Seminar 111 

Diets Through Life; Pregnancy, Infancy, Early Growth 
and Development and Adult Life, the Elderly. 

U";>t. of Nutfiiion H.ifv.ird Sctioo! oi Public Heiihh, 
Nulnliiui Lirul f-uotl f3iMH.. U. nf M.iss. Coopi-'icUivt! E Mansion 
Siaff o! U. ol Mosiiachusetts 

Seminar IV 

An adequate diet 
at different levels of cost. Food Source 

Ot:[i\ Lif rviutriTiixi, H.itvarcJ Sf-:hool of Piihlii: HoaHh. 
Nulnliun dnd Tfiad Dopl.. l.J. of M.iss Cooper Jt iv»; [-I xlHr)siaf> 
Sttjff of U. of Mcir.s.ichusetis 

Seminar V 

Food Assistance programs in IVIassachusetts 
Sl'ilf. BiifOriii of Nutiition Educiniori 

Seminar VI 

Nutrition Education in Massachusetts 
Pane) Representatives Mass. Dept, of Public Health 
Office of Education — Bureau of Nutrition, Education and 
School Food Services, Mass. Cooperative Extension Service. 

P,in»;l tis I ndir<}lod 

Seminar VH 

"Big" Ideas in Nutrition Education -- 
Behavioral Objectives — Cultural Patterns 

Sl.afl. Nnw tinnl^tfid iind Ddiry and Food Council 

Seminar VIII 

Role of Volunteer Opportunities for 
Volunteers in Nutrition Education 

To bt? pL>nnf.'d by s<.'rvice Ag(5(>(:i(3S 
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JANUARY 12 

Luncheon in Boston - Place lobe, dnnoiincf.'d 
This win mijfk the ond of the nutrition oduc^ilion and the 
boginninq ol thu vein nUJor service progrrHn. Certificates of 
Pcjrt»cip;jf ion vvil) bH iiwnrded. 




TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, inc. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 
PACKAGE PROGRAM CONTENTS : 

1 . INTRODUCTORY PAGE 

2. EXPLANATORY SHEET 

3. NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR DOCTORS' 

WIVES 

4. SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRICULUM 

5. PROGRAM PREPARATION 

6. FACT SHEET 

7. THE ROLE OF THE VOLUNTEER FOR ASSISTANCE 

IN FEEDING PROGRAM 

8. SUGGESTIONS FOR PLACES WHERE VOLUNTEERS 

CAN WORK AFTER THEIR TRAINING 

9. PROMOTIONAL AIDS 

1 0 . AGENCIES T O CALL UPON FOR ASSISTANCE 

11 . MOVIES ON NUTR I TION 

12. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR NUTRITION AND 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

13. SUGGESTED SPEECH 
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Woman's Auxiliary to the American Medical Association, Inc. 
NUTRITION EDUCATION PACKAGE PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTORY PAGE 



Nutrition is a vital part of our lives from birth to death. And, its requirements 
are ever-changing with our age and are determined by our" body size and our basic 
metabolic rate. 

Calories are produced during the metabolism cf fats, proteins and carbohydrates. 
These* plus vitamins and minerals are essential for the building and the maintenance 
of a healthy body. 

Our needs might be divided as: an infant, a child, an adolescent, an adult, during 
pregnancy or as an ajjing adult. We require a different number of Calories during 
each stage and according to the type of life we lead. 

In this package program we hope your auxiliary will find ways to educate your 
members and the public about good nutrition. 

Many good materials are available to you, and we hope you will involve as many people 
in your cormiunity as possible. 

Maintenance of good health depends upon many things. Nutrition plays an important 
part in establishing our life-style. You will learn how to improve yrvur own 
nutrition and that of your family. 

And, you will learn how and where you can be of assistance, as a volunteer, to help 
others in your community. 
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Wanan's Auxiliary to the Anerican Medical Association, Inc. 

yiLLAMP.f^X. SjlJlU. 
Why is it iin|.orttiiU for you to understand nutrition? 

Each of you con bo ti key person to whom many homemakers look for advice and 
information on questions concerninc; the health of their fai^iilies. The physician 
is consulted when a medical problem is involved, but you are in a unique position 
to help homemakers r-ecogn ize the important part food can play in promoting and 
protectincj health. 

Good nutrition is vital to nonnal (jrowth and development of children and to help 
maintain physicjl well -being in adults. You can help homemakers recognize this 
and, equally important, you can lead them to discover ways to work toward optimum 
nut rU ion for themselves and their familiei. 

Why is this understanding important to the homemakei"? 

Although other tuniily members sometimes share in the responsibility for shopping 
and food prepa rut ion, the homemaker controls, to a large extent, what is served 
at moaltimo in her home. You can improve the nutrition of your own fc.mily, as well. 
The homemaker wants her family to have nutritious meals. She wants her children 
to have the foods they need for nonnal growth ant. body development. She wants 
to protect her family's health. 

Yet, it is only when the mother has a basic understanding of the family's food 
needs i»nd knows what constitutes good meal plans that she can begin to work 
realistically toward her goals. The homemakei- needs to feel comfortable* though, 
about the nutrition infotmation that she is given. She needs to feel thai 
successful moal planning is something she can accomplish. 



How are your own food habits? It's important to practice the principles of 
nutrition v;hlch you are trying to get across to others. And do you have and 
Know the corr'oct food habits. Your per'sonal experience in checking your own 
food habits ac-ainst daily food requirement charts will help you interpret these 
needs to others . 

You may be working with a wide variety of families, from many cultural and 
economic backgrounds, from different geographic origins and ethnic groups. 
You will need to know something of the social characteristics and food patterns 
of these groups. Don't just assume that everything they have been eating for 
many years is not correct. Sometimes there is good food value in what they 
are eating, but perhaps needs some supplementation. Try to motivate people to 
change some of their food practices by adding certain foods. It is said that 
people will change their mode of dressing when in a new environment, much niore 
quickly than they will change their food habits. 
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Woman's Auxiliary to the American Medical Association, Inc. 

NUTRITION EDUCATIOII PACKAGE PROGRAM 

NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGiW-1 FOR DOCTOR SJ__WI_Vj:_S 

So you want to start a program to train the wives of physicians in 
nutri tion? 

Suc\) 0 progranj has been carried out, successfully, in the state of 
Massachusetts, and your groups can do it, too. This Nutrition Education 
Course was offered, mainly, to the wives of physicians, but many other 
interested homeiiiakers discovered it and wanted to learn more about this 
Important subject. This course can be offered to other groups, such as 
the wives of dentists, to name but one. 

This package program contains a reprint of the article on the program 
in Massachusetts, from MD_'S_ Wjf.E- 

It is sometimes difficult to integrate into ethnic groups. The course 
can be offered to the wives of Spanish, or other Latin /^jiierican doctors 
or the wives of black physicians. Upon completion of the course, they 
can return to their conmuni ties with this new knowledge and v/ork with 
their own people. 

The very first thiny you snould do is obtain the approval of your local 
medical society, as you do v/hen you begin any new project. 

It would be helpful to contact a local professor of nutrition, a trained 
nutritionist or a doctor who is interested in this field. 

Pljn your financing, and ask your medical society for help, if necessary. 

Put together a conmittee. They do not need to be experts in the field 
of nutrition, but it would be helpful if some of them have had some 
experience. The home economists in your county and at your utility company, 
are an excellent resource of help. 

Sit down with your professional person, and work out a course that will meet 
the parti c'llar needs of your corrjnuni ty . 
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Woman's Auxiliary to the Mierican Medical Association, Inc. 



NUTRITION EDUCATION PACKAGE PROGRAM 



SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRICULUM 



Key Nutrients 



How the body uses the food we eat. 



2. A baUnced diet with particular refei-ence to weiQht control, fad 
diets, proteins, fats, vitamins and minerals. 

3. Diets through life, pregnancy, infancy, early growth and development, 
adult life and the elderly. 

4. An adequate diet at different levels of cost — food sources, 

5. Nutrition education in your particular state. 

a. What do the schools offer? 

b. Do you have supervised lunches at school? 

c. Do you have school breakfasts? 

d. Are there pre-natal cUnics? 

e. Is there an area which is concerned with maternal and infant care? 

f. Wiwit is beiiif} done for the elderly? 

g. What kind of food assistance programs are there in your state? 

h. Are there assistants available to teacn cooking of conriodity foods? 

.6, Big ideas in nutrition education, behavioral objectives and cultural patterns, 

7. The role of the volunteer and her opportunity in nutrition education. 

This is a suggested list to give you ideas. You will not train people to 
Jie nutritionists, but they will be able to initiate programs in different 
rareas and act as a catalyst for nutrition education. 

It, is, therefore, recommended that you stay away from special diets, 
such as diets for low cl.olesterol , hearty diabetes, etc. You are 
primarily going to be able to learn and teach the basic facts. 
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Woman's Auxiliary to tho American Medical Association, Inc. 
NUTRITION EDUCATION PACKAGE PROGRAM 

Appoint a Nutrition ChairTiian. 

She need not be a dietician or a nutritionist. An auxiliary volunteer may take 
the role of catalyst to get a nutrition education program off the ground! The 
chairman will organize and make tlie necessary contacts but the professional people 
will teach the committee. 

You should get the approval of the medical society and the general approval of your 
membership to carry through with this program successfully. 

Appoint a committee to handle the educational program. The coriviiittce fl.ould work 
closely with professional people or perhaps one professional person could be an 
advisor to this group. The coniniittee must come up with the following reconuTiendati ons : 

1 . Curri cul urn. 

2. Meeting place';. 

3. Ti.-^ie of seminars and the length. 

4. Time of year to start. It is a good idea to have them consecutive 
so that there will be continuity. 

5. Oeci'.ie whether or not to charge a registration and enrollment fee for this 
course or to have the expenses paid for by the auxiliary. 

6. Decide whether or not you would want to include any other interested 
homemakers or some other particular organization such as the dentists' 
wives who also have organized auxiliaries and who are greatly in 
nutrition education. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION PACKAGE PROGRAM 
FACT SHEET* 

Q. Is poverty the main cause of malnutrition? 
A. No. 

Q. What are other contributing factors responsible for tnal nutri tion? 

A. Illness, ignorance of the relation of diet to health, indifference, loneliness 
and mental i 1 Iness . 

Q. When you say ignorance, do you mean just not knowing that you should eat the 
basic four in your diet every day? 

A. No, not just that, it could mean ignorance of the need for certain nutrients for 
example, table salt as a source of iodine. Ignorance, indifference and poverty 
combine to expose the child to the risk of malnutrition. 

Q. Which age is ;nost vulnerable to the effects of malnutrition? 

A. Is has been firmly established that preschool -aged children are most vulnerable 
to the effects of malnutrition. 

Q. Can obesity, too, be a form of malnutrition? 

A. Yes, ironically it can be and is a condition resulting from a combination of 
excessive caloric intake and inadequate caloric expenditure. 

Q. What is the estin^ate on the percentage of Ajiiericans who are obese? Would you 
say ^0 percent, ^10 percent, 60 percent or 65 percent? 

A. ^0 percent. 

Q. What are the dangers when an obese person begins to diet? 

A. Malnutrition can develop, if the person follows son)G of the ill-advised weight 
reduction (crash) programs, frequently used by adolescents and young women. 

Q. Can you tell the «udience some of the insidious mani s fes tati ons of malnutrition? 

*Facts are ta^cGn from the Council on Foods and Nutrition Report to the AMA Board of 
Trus tees . 
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It can be found under many situations. Classical malnutrition particularly from 
vitamin deficiency disease is only a small segment. The less dramatic manifes- 
tations of malnutrition are growth retardation, weight loss, increased burden 
of chronic diseases, depression, weakness, retarded convalescence from disease 
and trauma, poor performance in pregnancy. The possibility of brain damage and 
central nervous system development associated with severe and early protein 
malnutrition in the pregnant mother and early infancy has not been fully estab- 
lished, but there is a strong possibility that it is a cause. 



What are the effects of malnutrition and hunger on our society? 

Hunger damages the moral and economic fiber of the nation, no matter what the 
reason is for its existence. The cost in human waste is great indeed and the 
effect in tems of future perfonnance cannot be accurately measured. The poorly 
nourifihed child, the hungry child will have a shortened attention span which 
Interferes with learning even though there be no mental impairment. 



is it important for the pregnant mother to have a good diet? 

Yes, it is extremely important. Information begins to show a cycle of events 
which embraces the low-birth weight infant. Poor nutritional status during 
pregnancy is one of several factors related to low birth weight infants. In 
progression, the infant is in danger of serious malnutrition which if uncorrected 
can lead to growth depression, and possibly to mental retardation. 



What can the woman's auxiliary do to help? 

1. We can support the AMA by learning more about the causes, effects of hunger 
and ma 1 nu tri ti on . 

2. We can study and help others to learn how to prevent malnutrition. 

3. We can help in food delivery systems. 

4. We can become active in consumer food programs. 

5. We can help with long range programs to improve the nutritional status of 
all Ajnericans. 

6. W_ must become more educated and more aware of the importance of good 
nutri ti on . 
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Voluntocrs from all groups as well as Individuals can yet involved in feeding people 
who need to be fed; the young, the old, the disabled, the sick ana needy. 

You may be aware of people in your community who are in need of a more adequate diet 
and who need you?^ help or cooperation in getting it. f'cople who have been involved 
in this volunteer effort tell us that the first step is to learn about the nutrition 
problems in your con^nunity. Then set priorities and direct your efforts towards spe- 
cific, immediate food needs. Oni.e you have the facts and have detennined the direc- 
tion in which you are planning to direct your efforts, you and the community officials 
should determine what resources are avail.^ble to make the programs go. If your re- 
sources are limited and the need is great, we suggest that you look into the addi- 
tional federa 1 -state help available, especially in low-income areas and neighborhoods. 
Your community may be able to get extra help even if part of your city or town is 
made up of middle and high- income families. 

' • yiLLD j'^ilLR LLLPil . rA?™MS 

For school lunch, breakfast and food service for preschool and day care 
programs you will need the following: 

A ()lace to serve children 

Ki tchon faci 1 i ties 

Someone knowledgeable to plan, prepare and serve the meals, including free or 

reduced price lunches. 

II. FOOD OISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 



For the donated foods program, local responsibilities include: 

Facilities to store and distribute the donated foods. 
People to give out the foods. 

Arrangements through the welfare department to accept applications and 

verify the need of families who apply for donated foods. 

Federal funds are available to states to improve and expand donated foods 

programs. 
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FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

The Food Stamp Proqram requires at the local level: 

Arrangements through the welfare department to accept applications and 

verify the need of families applying for food stamps. 

Storage and issuance of the stamps to eligible families under the same 

security required to handle money. 

An account for payments. 

COW^UNITY HEL P 

Local civic and voluntary organizations can make all the difference in the 
success of your efforts to build effective food programs. Work to build in- 
terest and support from local coninunity groups. 

Ask these organizations to consider taking an active part in bringing new or 
expanded foot) prograius to your cofmun i ty, or to improve these programs so they 
may better serve tiiosu in need. 
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SUGGE ST[OHS _FOjUM.ACES WHERE VOLUNTEERS CAN WORK. AFTER THEIR TRAINING 



Promote nutrition education through the schools. Assist with the school breakfasts 
if they are done in your coumuni ty . Solicit assistance and support from both the 
PTA and the Won^n's League of Voters. They are most sympathetic to this kind of 
project and very often will be extremely helpful on any civic program of this kind. 

Work through your community hospittil coirjni ttees ; there are opportunities to fol low- 
up patients who are released from hospitals with special diets. The hospital 
dietician and nutritionist my have other jobs within her department that you could 
assi St wi th , 

What kind of assistance to adolescents and teen-agers is there in your high school 
or junior high. There are many young pregnant* unwed girls who need advice on 
diet. Many are on irocrobiotic diets or other fad diets which bring injury to the 
fetus. Consult your school nurses and ask for permission to bring advice and 
literature into th<? school. Perhaps with the assistance of the nurse you could 
set up a room with materials, and have it staffed v;i th a knowledgeable person to 
give out inforiration on the importance of the proper diet for all young people 
especially the pregnant young student. 

County agriculture extension offices in each area are over-worked and under-staffed. 
They v/iH cheerfully accept your assistance as a volunteer. There will be a variety 
of places where they can assign you. 

How are the elderly in your coiriiiunity doing? Look into the elderly housing projects. 
In soiTie cases lunches can be planned for these people. In many cases they will 
welcotE^e you with open anus, will help you prepare the lunches. Many of these older 
people are lonely. They iray have been accustomed to r'loking for a large family, 
and just don't know how to cook for one or two. They will welcome the opportunity 
to become involved with you. During this time you can offer assistance to them to 
help them shop and advise them on how to buy for one or two in small quantities. 
Perhaps you can arrange to take them shopping and carry their bundles for them. 

Once people in a cofinunicy know you are interested in assisting them, you will find 
innumerable situations coming up in which you can help. There will be many more than 
nientioncd hero. There are always particular problems to particular areas. 
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Cont^ict your local TV s tot ion and ask for public service time. Some department of 
mental health proyrti(!?s cun use your help in promoting assi stance to the elderly. 
On one ^5--minute P'^oqrar^i or interview one woir.an offered a booklet titled Food Guide 
for the Elderly. She had more than 300 r-equests for this booklet, which were mailed 
out. 

The Consumer and Marketing Service, U.S. Departnient of Agriculture, will put you on 
their mailinij list to receive the plentiful foods bulletins and othor materials from 
Iho Inforn;ution Division. Ask thorn to send you a plentiful supply each week, and 
take them to your local super market. Station a few women there hdnd out the 
infonnation to help people choose economical and nutritional foods when they shop. 
Or just see to it that they are at the market and available to people who want them. 
Or o^t public service tiiue on radio or TV and give out this information once each 
week . 

If you live in an aroa or want to work in an area of Spanish -speaking people, ask 
for the material, pamphlets, etc., to come to you in Spanish as well as English. 

Soon the niaterial will be .ivailable in Chinese as well, through the work of a group 
which is trying to get all of these materials printed in Chinese. 

Refer to pamphlet in fo 1 der- -"Your Plentiful Foods Program"--for address of govern- 
n\ent agency in your area. 

Offer a service in your community to the elderly or homebound people. It can be 
offered on the radio, or through your local newspaper. One volunteer could assume 
the responsibility of one person, or of several, to take them shopping each week, 
or to shop for them each week. This is a good tifi>e to get in your points on the 
importance of the proper foods. 

Know all about your particular state, city or community policy on food assistance or 
stamp programs. Contact the welfare agency in your conHiiunity. See to it that all 
eligible people for food assistance programs are getting what they have a right to. 
Many elderly low income people do not know they are eligible. 

Are there some groups v.'ho do not know how to use the commodity foods? Find out 
from your local extension offices if there is a nutritionist who could teach you 
something about commodity foods, appetizing and useful ways to use them, 50 that you 
can assist those who need to know this. 

Do you have day care centers in your area? Are they getting food assistance from the 
government? Are they offering nutritionally balanced meals to the children? Do they 
need you to help shop for these day care centers? 

Do you have any Heads tart programs, or health start programs? Can they use your 
know how and volunteer assistance? 
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Whomever you choose on your committee should understand that this is not just a 
one-shot project, not any of these. You will find that once you start thinys rolling, 
It will have far reaching results, and you should prepare to continue your project 
for some time to come. It is not good for our reputation or for the recipient to 
start something and then drop it. Look into the future and bo realistic and determine 
If this IS something you want to continue for the next few years. 



COMMUNITY HELP 



Local civic and voluntary organizations can make all the difference in the success 
of your efforts to build effective food programs. Work to build interest and support 
from local conununi ty groups. 

Ask these organizations to consider taking an active part in bringing new or expanded 
food programs to your community , or to improve these programs so they may better serve 
those in need. 
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^MigiS_TO_CALL_.liPON i^^^^ 

1. Your local or state Food and Dairy Council. 

2. Your Board of Education, Nutrition Department and Health EdL.cation Department. 

3. The college and university in your coinniunity. 

4. Cooperative Extension Agriculture County Offices, 

5. The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 

6. Your local Dietetic Association. 

By working with these people you can plan a series uf Seminars , if you wish, 

TEXT BOOKS 

A text book is « g^^^a^ addition to the course, and the wonien involved can do extensive 
reading. Reading assignments can be given at each Seminar. You might obtain them 
at your local 1 ibrary . 

We recommend the following: 

Th_e Family G^jjde to Be tter Food and Bet t er Health , by Ronald M. 
Deutsch--1971 edi tion. 



Intr od uction to Nutrition , recointiiended by Harvard College, 
Wri tton by Guthrues, it is published by Mosby. 
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MOVIES ONNUJRITION 

FOOD, ENERGY AND YOU; 20 minutes; color; S210,00, Available on loan from Association 
Films, 2277 Faulkner Road, N. E. Atlanta Georgia 30324 

This is an animated series of scen'j showing how plants store energy. 
Shows the body mechanisms that release and use energy from food. 
For use with teenagers. 

FOOD FOR LIFE; 11 minutes; color; available on loan; same address as above. 

Compares the food practices and problems of four teenagers from South 
America, India and the U. S. All suffer from malnutri tion. 

HOV- A HAMBURGlR TURNS INTO YOU; 19 minutes; color; $200.00. Available on loan from 
same address. 

Illustrates c\ 12-year-old boy eating hamburger and how he uses the protein. 
For use with upper elementary school age or teenagers. 

SOMfTHING YOU DIDN'T EAT; 10 minutes; color; S3. 00. Rental from Walt Disney; 
477 Madison Ave, New York, New York. 

Ef7?phd sizes the importance of obtaining vitdnnns from food. 

THE BEST WAY TO EAT, 30 minutes; color; produced 1959 by Florida Citrus Commission. 
Available on free loan fr*om Modern Talking Picture Service, 714 Spring Street, 
N. W, , Atlanta 8, Georgia. 

Good nutrition from youth to old age. 

YOU AND YOUR FOOD; eight minutes; color. Available from Walt Disney, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York , N. Y . 

Illustrates that everything that lives must have food and that good 
health doesn't just happen but has to be planned. 

IMPRC;:nG teenage nutrition; 27 Frame slides; set, S8.00; filmstrip S5.50. 

Available from Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
20011 

Slides point out the need for improving nutrition in teenagers and 
help plan ways to improve teenage nutrition. 
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BIBLIOGRA P HY FOR NUTRITION AND 'NUTRITION EDUCATIQ M 



4Nutrition T oday. Order from 1140 Connecticut Avenue N. W. Washington, D. C. 20036, 
This publication is designed for professionals and nonprofessionals. 
Provides current nutrition "information, 

Ameri can Medical Association-Council on Foods and Nutrition , 535 N. Dearborn St. 
"Chicago, 111. 60610. 

Write for list of free publications on nutrition. 

C ereal Institute, Incorporated. Education Depart[nent > 135 S, LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
111. 60603 " 

Thib organization has sponsored research on breakfast. Write for catalog — 
materials include: "Breakfast Source Book" and filmstrips. 

Consumer and Food j^conomi cs Research Division . Agriculture Research Service, U, S, 
DopartiTient of Ag"ri cul twre , Washington, 0. C. 20201- --Ask to be placed on 
mailing list of Nutrition Program News, a bimonthly publication, 

Florida Citr us rommi ss ion . Institutional and School Marketing Department, Lakeland 
Florida ' 33802 Nutrition games, posters, etcetera. 

Handbook for Vol un teers Child Nutrition Programs , Fo^ i and Nutrition Service, U, S. 
Department of 'Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 20250, 

Hosv to Buy Food (C oir/3 Comprar loa Comestibj &;s],A Bilingual Teaching Aid, Information 
Division, Consumer and Marketing Service]^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 20250. Price 50C 

The Go od Foods Coloring Book {El Libro Colorante de las Comidas Buenas-PA-gi?-S) 

L). S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service^ Washington, D. C, 
20250 

E xercise and Wei gh^ Co .Uro l . Available from the American Medical Association, 

Food for the Fa;in1 v w i th Young Chi Idren , U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

D. c: 

Food for Chi 1 dren , ij. S. Department of Agriculture 

Food for your Table, ♦ . Let's Talk About It , Food and Nutrition Service, U. S, 
Department of Agricul ture 

Jiirtn y has mo re Fu n^, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service 

Hh Dise ase- A Blood-Destroying Anemia of the Newborn , American Medic/^1 Association 
MD- Patient Infonnation Service. Single copy 20C 

You Can felp Fi ght Hunger in America. . .Donated Foods Handbook for Volunteers , Food 
and Nutrition Service, U, S, Department of Agriculture 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG OR TYPE UF NUTRITION 

American Bakers Association 

1700 Pennsylvania Ave. N. 

Suite 65, Washington, D. 20006 

American Dairy Council 
20 North Macker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois G0611 

Aiiiorican Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicaijo, Illinois 606 11 

American Institute of Baking 
400 Ecist Ontario Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Heat Institute 
Department of Public Relations 
S9 Fast Van Buren Street 
Cfiicago, I M inois 6061 1 

Nutrition Fountlation, Inc. 

99 Park Avenue 

.New York, Y. 10016 



f'WTFRIAL PROVIDED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES. 

Moad Johnson Company 
240^ Pennsylvania 
CvansviUe, Iiuiiana 47712 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue 

New York, N, Y. 10010 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
777 14th Street N, W. 
Washington, D, C, 20005 

Poultry and Egg National Board 
Home Economics Department 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
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Now, as never* before, our country is acutely aware of malnutrition -- not necessarily 
as it relates to underdeveloped countries but as it exists right in our midst. Mal- 
nutrition is a broad term which encompasses the entire gamut of conditions ranging 
from undernutrition to overnutri ti on . There are hazards associated with malnutrition 
in either form since it is "an impairment of health and physiological function re- 
sulting from the failure of an individual to obtain al , the essential nutrients in 
pi'oper anx)unt and balance." 

Because of widespread publicity, public interest in nutrition (or nrore specifically 
undernutrition) is now at its peak in this country. The perplexing problems of food 
and nutrition are social, economic, educational, medical, and political problems. 
The solutions to the problems, therefore, are not going to be simple and well-defined. 
The situation is indeed complexl 

Hunger and malnutrition are not isolated entities; they are symptoms of a much greater 
underlying problem of poverty. Improving nutritional status will certainly improve 
general health status, but, for the inost part, this will remove a symptom but not the 
cause of the difficulty. If, under pressure, we attack this problem too hastily, we 
may miss the real target. We will all be involved in programs which will be directed 
toward eliminating hunger and malnutrition. Welfare problems can help alleviate cer- 
tain discomforts but until the economic situation is corrected, and the individual or 
family counseled to lead a more healthful existence, poverty and malnutrition will go 
hand in hand. 

If, at times, it seems that our success in such activities is limited, we can remind 
ourselves that no one group has the total responsibility of nourishing people. Rather, 
each and every one of us, as members of this community share the responsibility of 
enabling all people to nourish themselves. 

It must be renenbered that malnutrition is not necessarily associated with abject 
poverty; it can also be associated with ignorance and indifference which cuts across 
all economic strata. In addition, there is secondary malnutrition resulting from 
specific problems such as disease, alcoholism, drug abuse, and mental illness. For 
example, many of the nutrition problems of the elderly would be included in this ca- 
tegory. 

Let us examine, briefly, just how malnutrition can affect our comnunity. Studies 
have deTOnst rated that there are very critical periods in the life of the infant and 
preschool child when both mental and physical development can suffer irreversible 
stunting. Critical periods include the last three months of fetal development^ the 
first two years during which the brain grows most rapidly, and through the first five 
years of life when physical developTnent is rapid. 

In the underdeveloped countries, considerable attention has been devoted to the 
problem of malnutrition in very young children. Studies of severely malnourished 
infants have uncovered some truly astonishing findings related to linear and brain 
growth. In the business of die casting, when the die is cast from the mold and 
iias cooled, it is complete except for rounding of the edges. This, however^ is 
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definitely not the case when the "die is cast" for the human organism at birth. 
The brain begins its niost rapid growth after birth. Growth of the brain continues 
for the next two or three years. In addition, the central nervous system is not 
fully developed at birth, and skeletal growth potential has not yet been fully 
progranwed. 

Severe malnutrition during the first years of life interferes with noniial brain and 
central nervous system development. It is impossible, however, to discount the social 
and environmental influences when evaluating the role of mal nutri tion on learning be- 
havior. 

Now, we may say that it is highly unlikely that many youngsters in the U, S, suffer 
prolonged setbacks of such severity as to jeopardize their learning potential. Is 
this, however, truly a reflection of the situation as it exists? Children in our 
schools who are classified as "slow learners" may, in fact, be poorly nourished and 
the fatigue and lassitude which they display may be symptoms directly related to 
improper eating habits, and not a reflection on their intelligence. 

Malnutrition attributable to ignorance is a cormion situation as in the case of the 
well-meaning mother who thoroughly boils everything she feeds her baby, thus destroying 
many nutrients. People who send their children off to school without breakfast are 
uninformed of the necessity and importance of this meal. There are numerous examples 
of nutritional illiteracy; the fact that good information is available does not neces- 
sarily mean that it will reach the people who need it most. Are there, in fact, young- 
sters who through poverty, ignorance, or idiosyncrasy are improperly nourished during 
these important years? 

In spite of recent surveys which have revealed a significant amouni of undernutrition 
in certain sections of the United States, the major nutritional problem of our country 
continues to be overnutri tion , more commonly referred to as obesity. There is probably 
no better index to our general lack of health and fitness than the incidence of obesity 
in this country. Prevention of obesity is much simpler than treating obesity, and 
the time to be concerned with obesity is during childhood. Did you know that 75 to 80 
percent of obese youngsters do not lose their so-called "baby fat" but, rather, turn 
into obese adults? Thus> the first link in the chain of this major health hazard is 
•jsually traced to infancy and childhood. The years of growth can set the scene for 
the great tragedy of weight gain. 

Additional evidence that man's destiny can be changed by nutrition may be found in 
certain research studies. The cells of most tissues of the body, like liver and skin, 
are constantly being broken down and rebuilt and can regenerate themselves. However, 
there are tissues such a-; adipose or fat tissue which apparently do not recycle; once 
the final number of cells is formed, the tissue is set. The cells perfonn their func- 
tion but do not break down and rebuild. There is increasing evidence which suggests 
that the absolute number of fat tissue cells can be changed during the first years 
of life by the number of calories fed the infant. Gross overfeeding of the infant 
inay produce four times as many adipose tissue cells as are produced by the normally 
fed infant. 

The pertinence, of course, is that individuals who have been overweight since early 
childhood may, in fact» now be endowed with a larger than normal number of fat storage 
cells. The propensity for storage of fat is great -- reduce their weight and you now 
have a person in perpetual semistarvation. These findings may necessitate quite a 
different approach to weight control. Thus, the fat baby is necessarily the healthy 
baby and the pattern for obesity as a way of life is set. 
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A few decades ago, obesity was frequently attributed to hypothyroidism. About 15 
years ago, obesity was regarded largely as a psychological problem that is, over- 
eating causes the obesity but the tendency to overeat was considered an abnormal per- 
sonality trait. Now we know that there is no one simple explanation; an association 
of many factors is oftern likely. In view of the fact that new methods and approaches 
to correct obesity are constantly coming into the foreground^ it appears that no one 
suitable method has been discovered which is effective. 

One important factor that is frequently overlooked in weight reduction programs is 
the value of exercise. Direct relationships have been observed between light activi- 
ty and the increased percentage of body weight in the fonn of fat. Exercise is essen- 
tial for the health of muscle and skeletal tissue, A very sedentary individual, al- 
though he may observe no significant gain in weight over the years, may actually be 
gaining body fat at the expense of lean tissue. Fat is deposited in the muscles. On 
the other hand, the extremely active individual my have an Increase of muscle tissue 
as protein. 

At this point, you may be wondering why all this emphasis is being placed on the fact 
that many people are considerably overweight. The medical profession and laymen alike 
have come to realize that obesity is certainly not a syrnptar? of good health but rather 
a prelude to increased morbidity and mortality rates. There is in the obese population 
a higher incidence of hypertension, cardiovascular and renal diseases, disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder and diabetes nielli tus. Diabetes in the obese individual pre- 
sents the greatest risk among the relative causes of death with an excess mortality 
rate, almost four times that of standard risks in both men and women. Obesity is also 
generally accepted as a hazard for the pregnant woman and the surgical patient. Con- 
sidering all the health hazards associated with obesity, along with all the time, 
money, and effort spent on treating obesity it is obvious that the emphasis should be 
placed on prevention rather than treatment. 

Maintaining optimum nutritional status through proper eating habits is an individual 
responsibility for each and every one of us. We cannot, however, ignore the fact 
that in our midst we still have people who are hungry and malnourished. As members 
of this community, we should get personally involved with programs and legislation 
which are aimed at resolving the health and nutrition problems of our needy citizens. 
Programs such as the Food Stamp Program which enables needy families to exchange the 
amcunt of money normally spent on food for coupons of higher value; the Conrnodity 
Food Distribution Program which makes available to needy families approximately 22 
food commodities; the National School Lunch Program which provides meals without cost 
or ct reduced prices to children who are determined by local school authorities to be 
unable to pay the full cost; Project Head Start whose primary aim is to give poor pre- 
school children and educational basis to help them keep up with more advantaged young- 
sters when they start regular school; these and many others reflect the great concern 
of those who can do something to help meet the needs of these people. Our concern can 
best be summarized by John Donne's famous quotation: 

"No man is an island, entire of itself 
Any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankind; 

A/?d therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee." 
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ITEM 2— FROM OTHER THAN WITNESSES 



The Honorable George McGovern 



Statkmf.xt Bf.fork tiik Sriu:oM>nTTi-:i: ox 
AdRiei'i/ruuAL Rkskarcti and Gkxkkai. Lkotslatiox. 

C^o^MMirrKK ox Agiucultukk and FomcsTRY. 

September Io\ 1973, 

I^oforo bpiiinninor my foi'mal statement, I want to first extend my 
eou.m'Utnlutious and approciation to you for convening this heaving 
ol the snbcomniittee. There are millions of schoolclilklren, parents and 
adminisfrators aci'oss the country who. 1 am sure, are equally appre- 
ciative of yonr etlorts on their behalf. 

Mr. Chtuvnniu. as both a n\enU)er of the Senate Connnittee on Agri- 
culture and as chairman ot' the Select Connnittee on Nutrition and 
Human Xeeds, I have watched with deep interest the healthy growth 
of our child initrition progi'ams over the payt sevei*al years. 

Indeed^ there should bo little surprise that this growth has oc- 
curred — given a strong presidential commitment to providing school- 
children with adequate nuti-ition and tiie determination of the Con- 
gi-ess to nudvc that commitment a reality by appropriating the neces- 
sary funds, 

'fhere is lu) need for me. today, to repeat the justification for this 
conunitnuMit beyond restating the elementary fact that a hungry child 
can't learn; and a child who cannot learn wi;j never be able to nudce 
his own nni(|ue contribution to oui* society. 

Today we have around '25 million schoolchildren participating in the 
Xati()nal School Lunch Pi-ograrn, some S' null ion of them receiving 
lunches at free or reduced prices. Moreover, looking to the future, the 
President aiul the Congi'ess are connnitted to extending the benefits 
of this ni'ogram to souu^ 17,000 schools and T) million child I'cu wdio. 
as y(»t. nave not had the op poi't unity to participate — because their 
schools have no ])i*ograms. 

In other words, Mr, Cluiirman, we have all been looking forward to 
steady progress in oiu' conunitmeiit to eliminate Inniger fron\ our 
classroo/7}s. lVc» look forward to orfer-ing each arul e\'ei*v one of our 
schoolchildren the best nutrition which this abmulant Nation is capable 
of providing, 

HOI'K von FUTURF. ExnAXCKRHl) 

Xow, Mr, Chairman, I regret to say that our expectations in this 
area are in danger of being shattered. Not only may our forward prog- 
ress in feeding the children be halted: but much of the progress uuide 
heretofore may be reversed, 

(493) 
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At this time, I would like to submit as an official part of the com- 
mittee record a report— ''School Food Program Needs: State School 
Food Service Directors' Response*'— prepared by the stall' of the Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, This report documents 
the dramatic and potentially negative impact that risini^ prices and 
costs will have on the Nationaf School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
programs unless the Congress acts — and acts now. 

Mr, Chairman, this report was conii)iled in response to a telegram 
sent by the Select Committee's staff, in late July, to all the State School 
Food "Service Directors requesting current information on this years 
school food service costs, as compared with previous costs, and the 
effect of these increases on the quality of and participation in the 
program. 

The staff received 42 of those responses— many at length and in great 
detail— urging action by the Congress, Jlost of these responses, more- 
over, were based on costs as of late July or early August. Given price 
increases since then, I am sure that if the survey was conducted today, 
the responses would indicate an even greater sense of urgency among 
child feeding experts across the country. 

Based on the information in hand, though, we can state the follow- 
iiig wit*' some degree of certainty : 

1 'le average cost of producing a school lunch at current costs 
acrods the country is a minimum of 61.4 cents, with a high of 80 
to 85 cents and a low of 50 cents. 

The average cost of producing a breakfast is 30.4 cents, with a 
high of about 45 cents and a low of about 10 cents. 

The increased cost of a lunch this year is 20 to 24 cents in one 
State, 10 to 14 cents in 12 States, 5 to'O cents in IT States, and less 
than 5 cents in only three States. 

The increased cost of a breakfast is 20 lo 24 cents in one State, 
10 to 14 cents in one State, 5 to [) cents in eight States and less than 
5 cents in 17 States. 

As a result of these increased costs, 29 States arc increasing their 
lunch prices by 5 to 10 cents, one or more States by more than^ 10 
cents and other States by varying amounts. Breakfast prices are going 
up by like amounts. 

Besides higher costs and prices, the States wore asked what other 
kinds of ilheffects would happen to these programs. The answers 
ranged such as: Decreased participation of paying students and poor 
students; reduction in quality and variety of meals: and, it was re- 
ported in 12 States, schools actually may drop completely out of the 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, the impact of these increased prices on program par- 
ticipation nationwide can be predicted based on previous studies con- 
ducted on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Department's surveys indicate that for every 1 percent increase 
in meal costs, students drop out at a 1 percent rate. 

Therefore, if the costs of meals rise an average of 5 percent^ we may 
lose as many as 5 percent of those students now paying for their 
lunches. In actual numbers, this means that at least 800,000 students 
will no longer benefit from the School Lunch Program. If the price in- 
creases 10 cents per meal, we may lose 10 percent of the paying stu- 
dents, and so on down the line. 
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And, any further expansion of the prognun to the needy poor will 
be out of the question. 

The real trngedy of this crisis, Mr. Chairiniuu is that the unpact^ is 
fallin<i: har(h\st on those low- and luiddle-incouio workin^j: families 
whose'^childi-en are not protected by the hiw eiitithntr chiklren from 
the poorest families to lunches at no cost. 

This tragedy was expressed most clearly in the response by the pro- 
gram director in the State of Missouri who said : 

History has told us that each time we have an increase in 
the charge for Innches it has the ell'ect of pricing a number of 
tlie middle and lower middle-income children out of the pro- 
gram. This is the very group that has represented our major 
participants in the expansion and growth of the program 
over the past 28 years. At the same time, we should be re- 
minded that the middle and lower middle-income families 
represent the largest segment of our tax paying population 
that are contributing toward sustaining the availability of 
free lunches for neecly children. In many, many instances 
there is verv little diil'erence between the income of these 
families and those declared to be eligible for free lunches 
under federally mandated policy regulations. These arc the 
families that are most drastically affected by inflation. With- 
out tlieir continued participation and contributions, we would 
seriously question the logic in continuing to operate School 
Food Service Programs strictly for the needy who are guar- 
anteed free lunches by our Federal Government. 

Frankly, Mr. Chnirnum, T believe these feeding programs arc being 
put in an intolerable situation. I believe these low and middle-income 
Families are being put in an intolerable situation. 

The question we nuist face is this : Is it fair to hundreds of thousands 
of hard-working low and middle-income families — who already pay 
niore than their fair share of taxes — to price their children out of 
National School T.unch, a program for wliich those very taxes are 
used ? 

I don't think wo can stand by and let that happen. Not as long as 
we have the power to prevent it. 

For that rea.son, Senator Case and I, along with several of our 
colleagues, introduced, just yesterday, an Emergency Child Nutrition 
Bill. This bill seeks to remedy the situation in the following ways. 



First, we would update the Sec. 4 payment for all lunches from 8 to 
12 cents. The evidence and cost figures supplied by the States in the 
Select Committee's report justifies this update. 

By adjusting this payment to meet cost increa.ses, we can keep those 
800,000 children in the School Lunch Program. 

At the same time, we would authorize States to raise the eligibility 
level for reduced price lunches 2;") percent above current levels. This is 
intended especially for high-cost urban .ireas to assi.st thousands of 
low- and middle-iuconu* families. The uppci* h^vel in these areas for 
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such reduced price lunches would thereby be updated from $6,375 to 
$7,437. 

Second^ we would update the Sec. 11 payment for free and reduced 
price lunches for children from needy families from 40 to 45 cents. 
This is essential if local school districts are not to broke while livinjz 
up to their responsibilities to feed the hungry. It is also essential to 
assure the nutritional quality we expect in our feeding programs. 

Thirds we would update the payment for school breakf asis from 5 to 
8 cents on a national average, to 15 cents on reduced-price basis and 20 
cents on a free basis. The Breakfast Program is now on a financial 
edge with many schools who run programs debating whether to con- 
tinue them — and few schools willing to undertake new pro.jrams. 

Fcntrtk^ we would extend the provision enacted earlier this session 
by Congress providing the States with the cash equivalent of surplus 
and other commodities that cannot be supplied by the Agriculture De- 
partment due to shortages. 

Fifths we would correct an inadvertent error in the language o.f the 
new Supplemental Feeding Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren that prohibits participation by our most needy Americans — In- 
dians living on reservations. Having recently held a hearing* on the 
largest reservation in my State, I know how desperately needed is this 
new program to fight infant malnutrition and high mortality rates. 

Sixths we would seek to set a target date for completing the Presi- 
dent's and Congress' commitment to extend the benefits of child nutri- 
tion programs to all schoolchildren in the land. As yet, there are some 
5 million children attending 17,000 schools denied these nutritional op- 
portunities because their schools have no programs, primarily because 
thev have no equipment. 

We have set a target date of September 1, 1976 — approximately 3 
years from now — to reach these children in these schools and to truly 
make this a National School Lunch Program, Such an achievement 
would be a most fitting contribution to the country's bicentennial year. 

Seventh — and we consider this especially important — we seek to re- 
emphasize congressional intent regarding the Special Milk Program. 
We believe that the Department of Agriculture, under pressure from 
the Office of Management and Budget, has issued restrictive regula- 
tions for this program that violate the intent o,f the Congress. 

This may make budgetary sense to 0MB, but it makes no nutritional 
or educational sense to hungry children and harrassed school officials 
around the Nation. 

This bill contains measures that will cost more than the administra- 
tion has requested for fiscal year 1974. However, each increase only 
represents an attempt to hold the line — to keep our child nutrition pro- 
grams functioning at their current, not an expanded, level. 

Every American family has felt the pinch from food costs that have 
risen 20 percent and more in recent weeks. Families have had to reach 
into other areas of their budgets just to keep their food supply at last 
year's level. 

If we consider our children to be our most vical resource — and not 
wish to shirk the legislative responsibility we have assumed to supply 
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mu^ nutritious food--then passage of this emergency bill is a 

Senator Humphrey's more inchisive bill, S. 1063, contains sections 
of the highest importance. Funds .for nutrition education and State 
aclmimstrative expenses must be considered and passed this year, if 
the total integrity of ihese vital progi-ams is to be maintained, the new 
but very promising Women, Infant and Children Program needs to be 
strengthened and expanded and Senator Humphrey? amendment in 
this area IS crucial. 

Also, Senator Case's bill, S. 1005, which will prohibit the sale of 
lunk vended foods in schools participating in the School Lunch 
Program Earlier hearings ' held by the Select Committee show the 
fiscal nnd nutritional damage these foods can do to the program, and 
thereby, our children. 

These concerns need your attention very soon. Our bill only covers 
what we consider to be those emergency matters that have already 
hurt the program substantially and cannot wait. 

I behcvo, with intelligent planning, those of us in Congress could 
prevent this annual "crisis" type of hearing from occurring. We should 
begin to legislate so that these child nutrition programs can meet their 
costs e^ch year in a nondisruptive manner. It is difficult for schools to 
plan their nutrition programs— under the present system— when they 
cannot besure, year to year, how much money will be made available 
to them. We could make their job and ours easier by providing funds 
according to their needs as seen over a long-range period, 
testimony''" ^^^^^^ appreciation .for the opportunity to present this 

Gkokge McGoverx. 

SrhSof /nnP^"l> ^'''^'^ Programs: Part l—VenMlnff MacMne Competition With National 
.Ur 17 11^^^^^^ rrograin ; hearing of the Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Nee<li. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 



WASHINGTON. D.C. Z0M3 



D-178564 



To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Pvepresentatives 

We have reviewed the progress and problenns in achieving the 
objectives of the school lunch program admini steroid by the Food 
and Nutrition Service, Department of Agriculture, 

We made our review pursuajit to the B'ldget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1950 (31 U.S.C. 67). 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, and to the Secretary of Agriculture, 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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DIGEST 

WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 

The Food and Nutrition Service 
administers four child-feeding pro- 
grams and three related programs to 
safeguard the health and well-being 
of the Nation ' s chi Idren. 

Federal assistance to the States 
to carry out these programs has 
increased over the years. From 
fiscal year 1967 to fiscal year 
1973» for example, the assistance 
increased from $438 million to an 
es tima ted $1.5 bi 1 1 i on. 

6A0 reviewed the administration of 
the school lunch program, the 
largest of the chi Id- feedi ng pro- 
grams, to determine whether its 
objecti ves--,Tciking nutritious 
lunches available to all school 
children and providing them free 
or at reduced prices to needy 
chi ldren--were being achieved ef- 
fectively. 

The review included visits to 13 
school districts and 45 schools in 
these districts in California, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
and Texas . (See app. I . ) 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Making nutritious limches aV-::.:lablc 
to all school children 

The Service's statistics showed 
that, between fiscal years 1959 and 



1972, the number of schools partici- 
pating in the program increased from 
about 74,900, with about 40 million 
students enrolled, to about 82,900, 
with about 45 million studerjts en- 
rolled. Some of these schools were 
operating only limited programs 
because of inadequate facilities. 

Service data indicated that, early 
in the 1971-72 school year, about 
24,900 eligible schools, with about 
8.7 million students enrolled, were 
not participating in the program. 
About 18,100 of these schools did 
not have any type of food service, 
and the Service identified at least 
4,400, with 1.4 million students 
enrolled, as needy schools. (See 
p. 10.) 

Some schools did not participate 
because 

--their officials were not in- 
terested in participating, 

--their officials preferred to 
operate their own lunch programs, 
or 

— local conditions were such that 
they did not want to participate. 
(See p. 11.) 

Some schools did not participate 
because they did not have the build- 
ings and equipment necessary for 
preparing and serving food. Some of 
these schools said they lacked local 
funds to acquire the necessary 
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buildings and to purchase equipment. 
(See p. 12.) 

Some participating schools had in- 
adequate facilities and there for 3 
could not serve lunches to all of 
their students. (See p. 14.) 

State agencies were not effective 
in extending the program to all 
schools within their States, par- 
ticularly to schools that required 
Federal assistance for necessary 
buildings and equipment. The De- 
partment's Office of the Inspector 
General reported lhat the Service's 
regional offices had made only 
limited efforts to extend the pro- 
gram to private schools. (See p. 
M.) 

The Service did not have reliable 
ridta on the schools needing assis- 
tance and on the extent of their 
needs. (See p. 16.) 

Some of tyie reasons the schools 
cited for not participating \/ere 
based on local preference or on 
special local conditions not SU5^- 
ceptiblo to Federal persuasion. 
Other reasons, however, such as the 
lack of interest and the lack of 
facilities for prep[\ring and serving 
food, evidenced problems which 
could be resolved. 

To resolve these problems, the Serv- 
ice needs better data on the number 
of schools not participating and 
their reasons . 

Such data would help the Service 
deteniiine what assistance or changes 
in administrative policies or leg- 
islation may be needed to enable 
such schools to participate. (See 
17.) 



providing free r'cduced-^prije 



After the May 1970 enactment of 
legislation which clarified re- 
sponsibilities for providing free 
or reduced-price lunches, the num- 
ber of students eating such lunches 
increased from about 5 million to 
8.1 million in April 1972, a 
60-percent increase. 

The Service's March 1972 survey, 
however, showed that about 1.5 mil- 
lion needy stuients attending 
participating schools still were 
not eating free or reduced-price 
lunches. To determire why, GAG 
identified 183 needy students at 
20 schools visited during the 1971- 
72 school year who were not eating 
free or reduced-price lunches and 
interviewed them or members of their 
fami 1 i es . 

Of those interviewed, 75 said thai 
they did not want to participate 
or to have the students participate 
because of personal reasons, such 
as pride or student preference not 
to eat the school lunches. 

The other 108 persons 'interviewed 
said they wanted to eat, or to have 
the students eat, the school lunches 
free or at reduced prices. They 
gave various reasons for not par- 
ticipating, some of which appeared 
to be related to the schools' ad- 
ministrative practices which did 
not comply with the -Service's regu- 
lations; some schools failed to 
send application forms to all 
families having children enrolled 
and used procedures which resulted 
in needy students' being identified. 
(See p. 21.) 
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The Office of t'ne Insoector General 
found similar practices i n i ts re- 
view of t'ne administration of the 
free- and reduced-price-lunch pro- 
gram in other schools during the 
1971-72 school year. It made 
several recoimiendations to the Serv- 
ice^ including ones on the need for 

•-followup by the Service's regional 
office and State agency personnel 
on the schools' implementation of 
free- and reduced-price- lunch 
pol icies , 

—prompt corrective action on prob- 
lem areas, 

— continued efforts to publicize the 
availability of free and reduced- 
price lunches, and 

--renewed efforts to have schools 
develop systems that adequately 
protect the anonymity of students 
approved for free and reduced- 
price meal s . 

The Service said that action had 
been or would be taken on these 
matters . (See p . 25. ) 

GAO concurs with the Office of the 
Inspector General's recoiTinendati ons 
to the Service and, in view of the 
actions that the Service has taken 
or planned* is not making any recom- 
mendations on this aspect of the 
program. (See p. 29.) 

to jbtai-'i :ctt:t\" i.KfovjriLiti 
ci cos t Tii-nj/': 



The Service lacked accurate informa- 
tion on the cost of lunches served 
under the program. It needs this 
information to insure that its re- 
imbursements to the States are no 
greater t^.an the allowable costs 
but are sufficient to give States 



an incentive to bring more needy 
students into the program. 

The Service had not sufficiently 
guided the schools on hov/ to compute 
the per-lunch cost because it luid 
not identified what cost elements 
should be included. (See p, 31.) 



The Secretary of Agriculture should 
have the Administrator of the 
Service: 

--Make the studies necessary to 
obtain accurate information on 
the number and needs of schools 
that are not participating in the 
program and, if it is decided that 
the schools should be participat- 
ing, detemine whether changes in 
existing administrative policies 
or practices or in legislation 
are necessary. 

--Direct the Service's regional 
offices to work more closely with 
the States in contacting non- 
participating schools and, where 
applicable, to contact non- 
participating schools directly, 
to convince them of the importance 
of providing nutritious meals to 
their students and to advise then^ 
of the types of assistance avail- 
able to them under the school 
lunch program. Such promotional 
efforts could be especially effec- 
tive in encouraging the partici- 
pation of those schools whose 
reasons for not participating 
may be other than the unavail- 
ability 0^ local funds. (See 
p. 13.) 

--Soeci f ically define the types of 
costs incurred by participating 
schools that are allowable for 
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reimbursefnent by the Service. 
(See p. 32.) 



age::cy ACTioys a:jd u:!?.esolved issues 

The Department generally agreed with 
GAO's conclusions and recommenda- 
tions and described actions that 
were being taken to obtain better 
information, promote the program, 
and define reimbursable costs. 
(See pp. 18, 29, :ind 33 and 
app. III.) 



MATTERS FOR COlWIDERATIO^l 
BY THE CO:!GRESS 

Progress has been made toward 
achieving the school lunch program's 
objectives; further actions by the 
Departrnent could result in greater 
progress. Some existing conditions, 
however, make it uncertain whether 
the objectives will be fully 
achieved. The Congress should find 
this report useful in its continuing 
evaluation of the school lunch 
proqram. 
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CIUPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Food and Nutrition Service (f-NS) , Department of 
Agriculture, administers four chi Id- feeding programs and 
three related programs v;hich tho Congress authorised to 
safeguard t}ie health and well-being of the Nation's children 
by providing various forms of assistance to the States to 
carry out nonprofit ch i Id- feeding programs. 

The child- feeding proc^rams are (1] the National School 
Lunch Program, which incliides general cash- for- food assist- 
ance for all lunches and special cash assistance for free 
or reduced- price lunche? for needy students, (2) the School 
Breakfast Program, (3) the Special Milk Program, and (4) the 
Special Food Service Program for children in nonprofit serv- 
ice institutions, suc-i as day-care centers, settlement houses, 
and recreation centers. 

The related programs are [1] the Nonfood (equipment) 
Assistance Program, [2] the program to provide cash advances 
to State education.al agencies for their administrative ex- 
penses in conducting chi Id- feeding programs and in assist- 
ing local School districts and service institutions in their 
efforts to reach more children, and (3) the program for 
nutritional training and education for workers, cooperators, 
and part icipan'cs in the child- feeding programs and for sur- 
veys and studies of requirements for sue' programs. 

We reviewed the administration of the school lunch 
program, the largest of the child-feeding programs, to 
determine whetlier its ob j ectives - -making nutritious lunches 
available to all school children and providing free or 
reduced-price lunches to needy children- -were being effec- 
tively achieved. We made our review in 6 States, 13 school 
districts,, and 46 schools in these districts. (See app . I.) 

HISTORY or SCHOOL LUNCH PROGR^\M 

Although Federal assistance for schooj lunch operations 
began as early as 1933, the National School Lunch Act of 
June 4, 1946 (42 IJ.S.C. 17S13, provided the first permanent 
legislation authorizing Federal assistance for a school 
lunch program. Specifically, the Congress declared that 
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the objectives of the act were "to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation's children and to encourage 
the domestic consumption or nutritious agricultural com- 
modities and other food 

The act authorized assistance to States in the form 
of cash reimbursements for part of the food costs and au- 
thorized continuance of direct distribution of suitable 
foods acquired by the Department through the use of customs 
receipts as authorized by section 52 of Public Law 74-320 
(7 U.S»C» 612c). In addition, the act authorized the De- 
partment to purchase and distribute certain foods which 
would improve the nutritional quality of the lunches served. 
The act listed the following three basic operating stand- 
ards . 

--Lunches served should meet nutritional standards 
established by the Department. 

--The lunch program should be operated on a nonprofit 
basis . 

--Children unable to pay the full price should be 
served free or reduced -price lunches. 

The Department's food distribution authority was fur- 
ther expanded by section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431) which authorized donations of food 
acquired by th^^ Commodity Credit Corporation under price- 
support programs. 

On October 15, 1962, Public Law 87-823 added section 11, 
Special Assistance, to the National School Lunch Act. This 
section authorized higher rates of cash reimbursement to 
needy schools (those drawing attendance from areas in which 
poor economic conditions exist), to assist these schools in 
serving lunches to students unable to pay the full cost of 
such lunches. Continuous funding under section 11, which 
began in fiscal year 1966, increased from about $1.9 million 
in that fiscal year to about $502 million in fiscal year 
1972 and is estimated at about $620 million for fiscal year 
1973. 

The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1771) ex- 
tended, expanded, and strengthened the efforts of the school 
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lunch program including the es labl ishment of a permanent 
program of nonfood assistance. Tins program provides up to 
75 percent of the cose of ecju ii)i)ien t purc}iased or rented by 
schools drawing attendance from areas in which poor economic 
conditions exist, to enable such schools to establish, main- 
tain, and expand school food service programs. 

Public law 91-248, approved May 14, 1970 (84 Stat. 
207), clarified responsibilities for providing free and 
reduced-price meals. The law directed that such meals be 
provided on the basis of income guidelines prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The law emphasized that the 
States were to extend the school lunch program to all 
schools and that free or reduced-price lunclies were to be 
made available to all needy students. The law also per- 
mitted transferring Federal funds between programs, pro- 
vided for advance appropriations and carryover authorization, 
strengthened the nutritional training and educational bene- 
fits of the programs, and required each State to develop a 
plan of child nutrition operations by January 1 of each year 
for the following fiscal year. 

Public Law 9 2-153, approved November 5, 1971 [85 Stat. 
419), increased the amount of reimbursement for lunches 
served. An average reimbursement rate of 6 cents in gen^^ral 
cash - for- f ood assistance was established for each meal 
served and 40 cents in additional special assistance was 
guaranteed for each free meal unless the cost of providing 
such a meal was less than 46 cents. 

Public Law 92-433, approved September 26, 1972 [86 Stat. 
724), inc.-eased the reimbursement ra '.e for general casii-for- 
food assistance to 8 cents for each meal served. The act 
also required that 50 percent of nonfood assistance funds be 
used solely for schools without food service and permitted 
the 25-percent matching requirement to be waived for schools 
without food service that are determined by the State to be 
especially needy. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTR/\TI0N 

The Department of Agriculture, through the FNS head- 
quarters and regional offices [1) supervises States' adminis- 
tration of the program, [2) administers the program for 
private' schools in those States" where' the State educational ■■ ■ 
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agencies are prohibited from disbursing funds to private 
schools, (3) distributes commodities to the States and 
private schools where applicable, (4) reviews State and 
local school operations, (5) apportions funds to the States, 
and (6) sets standards for nutritious meals. 

At the State level, the State educational agency ad- 
ministers the program in public schools and in private 
schools where permitted. The agency (1) submits a State 
plan of child nutrition operations for each fiscal year 
for FNS approval, (2) establishes a system of s-ocounting 
under which school food authoritie.s will report program 
information, C^) maintains current record, on schools' 
operations and accounts for program funds, (4) determines 
whether the matching requirements of the act are being 
met, (5) provides supervisory assistance to local schools, 
(6) provides the schools with monthly information on foods 
determined by the Department of Agriculture to be in 
plentiful supply, and (7) investigates complaints. 

FNS and the States are responsible for extending the 
program to all schools. In addition, the States are re- 
sponsible for assisting local schools to reach additional 
students . 

At the local level, the schools or school districts 
carry out the program and determine the students eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunches in accordance with policy 
statements which must be submitted to the State agencies. 
To participate in the program, each school and school dis- 
trict must enter into a written agreement with the State 
and must keep accurate records to support cl:;ims for reim- 
bursements . 

PROGRAM FUNDING 

As shown in detail in appendix II, Federal assistance 
to the States for the school lunch program and for the 
other FNS-administsred child-feeding and related programs 
increased from about $438 million in fiscal year 1967 to 
about $1.S billion in fiscal year 1973. 

For the school lunch program. States must match the 
Federal grants for general cash-f or-food assistance from 
sources within the State at a ratio of 3 to 1. For States 
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with below-average per capita incomes, this ratio may be 
decreased. Between fiscal years 1967 and 1972, annual con- 
tributions from sources within the States increased from 
$1.33 billion to $1.66 billion, most of which came from 
students' payments. FNS estimated that, for fiscal year 
1973, these contributions would total $1.76 billion. 
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CHAPTER 2 

MAKING NUTRITIOUS LUNCHES AVAILABLE 

TO ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN 

FNS statistics show that participation in the school 
lunch program by both schools and students has increased in 
recent ye ars . About 74,900 schools, with about 40 million 
students enrolled, participated in the program in fiscal 
year 1969 compared with about 82,900 schools, with about 
45 million students enrolled, in fiscal year 1972. Some of 
the schools, however, had only limited programs because of 
inadequate facilities. 

FNS statistics indicated that, between fiscal years 
1969 and 1972, the average number of students participating 
in the program each day had increased from 20.7 million to 
24.4 .million and that the average number of students receiv- 
ing free or reduced-price lunches each day had increased from 
3.1 million to 7.9 million. 

FNS estimated that in fiscal year 1973 the program 
would operate in about 84,600 schools, with about 46 million 
students enrolled, and that an average 27.5 million students 
would participate in the program each day with 8.4 million 
receiving lunches free or at reduced prices. 

FNS statistics as of October 1971--early in the 1971-72 
school year- - indicated that about 24, 900 eligible schools, 
with about 8.7 million students enrolled, were not partici- 
pating in the school lunch program, including about 18,100 
eligible schools, with about 5.5 million students enrolled, 
that did not have any type of food service. ^ 

FNS identified as needy schools at least 4,400 of the 
24,900 schools which were not participating in the school 



^FNS statistics as of September 30, 1972, indicated that 
about 23,900 eligible schools, with an enrollment of about 
8.3 million, were not participating in the school lunch 
program, including about 17,700 eligible schools, with an 
enrollment of about 5 million, that did not have any type 
of food service. 
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lunch program. These 4,400 schools had an enrollment of 
about 1.4 million. 

To determine why sciioois were not pnrticipatini; in the 
school lunch program, we jither sent tjues t ionna i re s to or 
interviewed local and State scltool officials in four States. 
These officials represented most of tlie nonpart ic ipa t ing 
public and private schools in tlie four States. In a fifth 
State, we reviewed the responses to questionnaires sent by 
the State during the 1971-72 school year to its nonpartici- 
pating public and private schools. In all six States in- 
cluded in our review, we also discussed with State and local 
school district officials tlie reasons for their schools' non- 
participation or limited participation. 

The information we obtained showed that: 

--Some schools chose not to participate because (1) their 
officials were not interested in participating, (2) 
their officals preferred to operate their own lunch 
programs , or [3) local condit ions were such that tliey 
did not want to participate. 

--Some schools did not participate because they did not 
have the buildings and equipment necessary for prepar- 
ing and serving food. Some of these schools said 
they lacked the local funds needed to acquire such 
buildings and equipment. 

--Some schools were participating in the program but 

had only limited facilities and could not serve lunches 
to all of their students. 

Also, the State agencies and the FNS regional offices 
were not effective in carrying out their responsibilities 
for extending the program to nonpar ticipat ing schools, 
especially to private schools. 

SCHOOLS CHOOSING NOT TO PARTICIPATE 

The information we gathered indicated that some schools 
simply were not interested in participating. Some of the 
schools choosing not to participate served meals to students 
under their own programs. School officials inrlicated that 
they were not interested in participating in the I-ederal 
school I'lnch program due to its basic requirements that 
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(1) lunches contain the basic coinponenrs--nieat or other 
protein-type food as a main dish, vegetables or fruits, 
bread or a similar product, butter or margarine, and niilk-- 
required by the Secretary of Agriculture's guidelines, (2) 
free or reduced-price lunches be provided to needy students, 
and (3) the program operate on a nonprofit basis. 

In one State, officials of 52 schools stated that thsy 
chose not to participate in the program rather than serve 
the required lunches or operate nonprofit programs. In 
another State, officials of three schools said that they 
did not want to go to the administrative expense of ope raring 
free- or reduced-pr ice - lunch programs. 

Officials of ether schools, some of which had no food- 
serving facilities, said that they did not want to partici- 
pate or to acquire facilities due to special local conditions 
Some of the conditions were: 

--The school district and/or school was too small for a 
lunch program to be operated economically, 

--The school was scheduled to be closed in the near 
future or had inadequate facilities and equipment 
with which to conduct a food service program, 

--Students lived close to the school and could go home 
for lunch. 

"-A court order was pending to consolidate districts 
because of small enrollments or racial imbalances. 

--The school required special food preparation for 
religious reasons. 

--The school did not accept public funds. 

SCHOOLS WITHOUT FOOD SERVICE 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

In replying to the questionnaires, needy and nonneedy 
nonparticipating schools in the five States said that they 
did not have buildings and equipment for preparing and serv- 
ing food. Although some schools indicated that they had 
local funds to acquire the necessary buildings and to 
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purchase equipment, many other schools reported that they 
did not have the needed local funds. 

Under the nonfood assistance program, Federal funds are 
available to reimburse needy schools for up to 75 percent of 
the cost of equipment purchased or rented to establish, main- 
tain, and expand school food service programs. However, 
nonfood assistance is not authorized for acquii'ing new build- 
ings or for expanding existing buildings nor is ii authorized 
for nonneedy schools. Public Law 92-455 permits the 25- 
percent matching requirement to be waived for schools without 
food service that are determined by a State to be especially 
needy. 

In one State, responses from I'jZ public and private non- 
participating schools indicated that 95 schools were not 
participating because they did not have the necessary build- 
ings and equipment. Of these 93 schools, 90 stated that they 
did not have the needed local funds. Another 56 of the 152 
schools responded that they had sufficient local funds and 
were planning to participate within the next 1 to 3 years. 
The remaining 23 schools cited various other reasons for their 
nonpartic ipation. 

The local funds problem confronting some schools is 
illustrated by the information obtained from 68 of the 90 
schools not participating because they did not have the needed 
local funds. The total funds required for buildings and 
equipment for these £»S schools, representing 8 public school 
districts and 2 private schools, was estimated by the schools 
or school districts at S2.5 million. At least SO percent ox ^ 
that amount was for buildings and would have to be paid en 
tirely with local funds. Furthermore, the low percent'-t^c of 
needy students reported by about 65 percent of the :hooIs 
indicated that the schools might not be eligible for the 75- 
percent Federal assistance for purchasing equipment, in which 
case the schools would have to pay the entire cost of the 
equipment . 

In another State, responses from .school districts rep- 
resenting 824 nonpart icipating schools disclosed that 554 
were not participating because they lacked the necessary 
buildings and equipment. Of these 554 schools, IDS stated 
that they did nor have the needed local funds. 
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SCHOOLS MTH I NADc^^L L^ : i FACILITISS 

In three Slates, Inadequate facilities sc.r;e 
participa ti.Ti schools resulted in t::e schccis* lirtttiriv: 'he 
number of students who couio participate the school Iiinch 
progra^-.. These quotas prevented both no:i:ieodv ^uid r.eoi;-^ stu^ 
denrs from participating in the pi-cgra.i:.. 

In one State, a school district with schools allc-v-ed 
only the students who vere bused to school tJ participate 
because facilities were not adequate to feed ail the stu> 
denes. About 2, 300 of the total school discrict enrOii:ne~t 
of about 15,900 were bused, including Z.ISv: of the total 
3,150 s c ude n t s who -/.ere c o a s i de re d iie e dy . T h e r-o f o re ah c r 
15,100 St ude n t s , ir^ c L ud i g ah out K 0 0 w h o w e re coa side d 
needy, had been excluded frorr^ participating:. 

In one school district in another State » a school pro- 
X' ided I unch e s fo r its ow n s t ude a t s and £o r s t ude r. t s c f si x 
needy schools. Although the kitchen ciiKicity at the schccl 
preparing the lunciies had been expanded by abou: SO percent^ 
its limited capacity restricted participation aC the six 
other schools. Ar four of the schools, oniv :he iieed:-' stu- 
dents were provided with lunches. At tiie two other schools, 
not all the ne e d>' students we re p r o v i de d w 1 : h i u::c ;i e s . 

The principal of the sciiool pzv paring :ho l;u:ches cold 
us that, if student participation at his sci^.ooi increased, he 
Would have to further reduce the nuniber of launches sent to 
the six other schools. 

l-FFORTS TO H.XTEND PROGR^^M TO ALL SCHOOLS 

The State plan for child nutrition op e rat ions ^ vhich 
each State agency must submit annually to is to include 

a description of the manner in w^hich the State proposes to 
extend the school lunch program to every school in the State. 
W'here a State is prohibited from ad:nini5te ring aid progra:as. 
to private schools, the responsibility for extending the pro- 
gram to the private schools rests with the rN"S re5:ionai 
office . 

The nonparticipating schools toward which such efforts 
are to be directed are referred to by FXS as "no prograii*' 
schools and include both C^) schools which conduct their own 
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lunch programs and (2) schools wirich do not have the build- 
ings and equipment for preparing and serving lunches and 
which generally reciuire noniood assistance to enable them 
to participate in the program. 

Our review disclosed tiiat State agencies were not effec- 
tive in extending the program to all schools in their States, 
particularly to schools requiring nonfood assistance for the 
necessary buildings and equipment. For example, one State 
agency had approved requests for nonfood assistance on a 
firs t-come- first-sowed basis witiiout identifying the 
relative needs of individual sciiools. Auotlier State agency 
had not surveyed its schools to identify tliose needing non- 
food assistance and to inform them about the availability of 
such as s is tance . 

Also the Department's Office of the Inspector General 
(GIG], which reviewed FN'S regional office operations between 
May 19 71 and March 19 72, reported that some FNS regional 
offices had made only limited efforts to extend the school 
lunch program to private schools, OIG reported that the fis- 
cal year 1972 plan of one regional office, which called for 
actively recruiting nonparticipating private schools and 
taking a poll of such schools to determine whether they had 
food service, had not been carried out as of December 1971. 
OIG had found that the regional office had primarily followed 
up on inquiries initiated by interested private schools. 
Regional office officials told OIG that they had been unable 
to carry out that phase of the plan because of more pressing 
problems and their increased workloads. 

In another regional office OIG noted inconsistent past 
efforts to extend the school lunch program. OIG found that, 
of 416 nonparticipating private schools in a 3-State area in 
that region, 268 had not been visited by the regional office. 
OIG noted that the regional office had sent a memorandum 
explaining the program to some of those schools in March 1971 
but that the office had not recorded the schools contacted or 
the results achieved, OIG reported that, of the 148 schools 
the regional office visited, 107 were visited before fiscal 
year 19 70 (there were no records of visits in fiscal year 
19 70) and only 41 were visited in fiscal year 1971. 

OIG recommended that both regional offices initiate 
plans of action outlining steps to be taken to offer the pro- 
gram to all eligible private schools. FNS officials 
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subsequently advised us that all five FNS regional offices 
had adopted formal outreach action plans. 

To effectively extend the program to all schools, FNS 
and the States need accurate data on the schools which need 
assistance and the extent of their needs. To identify 
schools without food service, FNS conducted several surveys 
and sent questionnaires to the States. The State agencies 
were to collect and summarise the data and forward it to FNS. 
However, the agencies did not accurately prepare the ques- 
tionnaires and only roughly estimated the number of schools 
without food service. 

For example, the FNS survey, which showed that about 
18,500 schools did not have food service as of October 1971, 
did not disclose whether such schools lacked the facilities 
for preparing and serving food. Moreover, our test of the 
accuracy of four States ' data indicated that the reported 
number of schools without food service was not reliable. In 
some States, the State educational agencies did not have suf- 
ficient information available to prepare accurate surveys. 
In one State, all schools not participating in the school 
lunch program were assumed to be without food service. In 
another State, a certain percentage of the nonparticipating 
schools was assumed to be without food service. 

Our discussions with State officials indicated that 
efforts to identify the needs of nonparticipating schools and 
to extend the program to these schools had been hampered by 
several factors. These officials stated that the shortage of 
administrative staff in relation to the increased scope of 
child- feeding programs had affected their efforts to extend 
the prograjn. They also cited their difficulty in obtaining 
information from nonparticipating schools. One State official 
stated that, due to the uncertainty of funding in past years, 
promotional efforts had been limited to large school 
districts and to schools which had expressed specific inter- 
est in the program. 



FNS officials generally concurred with our observations. 
They stated that the Department was aware of the need to 
bring no-program schools into the program and that FNS had 
several efforts to deal with this prob .em underway. They 
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referred specifically to the report on no-program schools 
issued by the National Advisory Council on Child Nutrition in 
January 1972. This report recormnended , among other things, 
that the Department concentrate on extending the program so 
that all schools needing lunch programs would be participat- 
ing within 3 years. FNS officials said that they concurred 
in this recommendation and that their goal was to bring 5,000 
no-program schools into the program during the 19 72-73 school 
year. 

Regarding schools which did not participate due to the 
lack of facilities, FNS officials expressed the view that 
sufficient Federal resources were available to schools which 
really wanted lunch programs. They said that in many cases 
the lack of facilities could be overcome by alternative feed- 
ing methods, such as catered lunches prepared by other 
schools or by commercial outlets. They also stated that the 
program was sufficiently flexible to permit participation by 
schools requiring special food preparation. 

FNS officials pointed out that, since enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 91-248, State agencies and FNS had concerned them- 
selves with implementing the free- and reduced-price-lunch 
policy at schools already in the program and that therefore 
their efforts to extend the program to all schools had been 
limited. FNS officials also stated that, although the scope 
of child nutrition programs had increased tremendously in the 
past several years, administrative staffs at the State agen- 
cies and at the FNS regional offices had remained relatively 
smal 1 . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The schools that did not offer their students any lunch 
programs had a number of reasons for this situation. 
Although some of the reasons were based on local preference 
or on special local conditions not susceptible to Federal 
persuasion, other reasons cited, such as the lack of interest 
or the lack of facilities for preparing and serving food, 
evidenced problems that could be resolved. To resolve these 
problems, FNS needs better data on the number of schools not 
participating in the program and their reasons. Such data 
would help FNS to determine what assistance or changes in 
administrative policies or legislation may be needed to enable 
the schools to participate. 
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RECOMMEKDATIOKS TO THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 

We recommend that, to help achieve the objective of 
making nutritious lunches available to all school children, 
the Administrator, FNS: 

--Make the studies necessary to obtain accurate informa- 
tion on the number and needs of schools not partici- 
pating in the program and, if it is decided that the 
schools should be participating, determine whether 
changes in existing administrative policies or prac- 
tices or in legislation are necessary. 

--Direct the FNS regional offices to work more closely 
with the States in contacting nonpar ticipating 
schools and, where applicable, to contact nonpartici- 
pating Schools directly, to convince them of the 
importance of providing nutritious meals to their stu- 
dents and to advise them of the types of assistance 
available under the school lunch program. Such pro- 
motional efforts could be especially effective in 
encouraging the participation o£ those schools whose 
reasons for not participating may be other than the 
lack of local funds. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

The Department advised us by letter dated January 19, 
1973 (see app. Ill), that it generally agreed with our con- 
cluiT'Ons and recommendations and found them to be consistent 
with its experience in administering the program. 

The Department said that: 

--FNS was annually updating inventory data on no-program 
schools . 

--FNS personnel were developing the methodology and 
reporting forms to be used in the survey on unmet 
needs for equipment in. schools eligible for assist- 
ance. The results of the survey would be reported to 
the Congress, as required by section 6(e) of Public 
Law 92-433. 
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--Although committed to reaching schools which offer no 
food services and those which provide food services 
but which do not participate in the Federal program, 
FNS's primary efforts were being directed toward the 
first type. 

--A nationwide drive involving State, regional, aiid 
Washington personnel had begun in August 1972; the 
five FNS regions had adopted fo rmal outreach plans ; 
and FNS and State personnel were holding meetings and 
worksliops and initiating mass mailings to the nonpar- 
ticipating school officials, in line with the commit- 
ment to bring" 5,000 additional schools into the 
program in the 1972-73 school year and to reach as 
many schools as possible within 3 years. 

--Concentrated efforts were being emphasized in 11 

States where the numbers of schools and students with- 
out food services in public and private schools were 
particularly high. Top priority had been assigned to 
establishing programs in title I schools.^ 

--In some cases FNS regional personnel were directly 
conducting the outreach effort to assist State agen- 
cies that did not have sufficient personnel. 

--Each regional administrator submitted a detailed 
monthly report shov/ing the status of new programs 
established and schools* reasons for refusing to 
participate . 

--As schools having no facilities for preparing and 

serving food were identified, they were being provided 
with a brochure illustrating alternative methods of 
providing adequate school lunches . 



^Title I schools are schools receiving funds under title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 241a) which authorizes Federal financial assist- 
ance for programs designed to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children living in areas 
having high concentrations of children from low-income 
families . 
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We believe the actions that FNS has taken or planned 
should help it more fully achieve the program objecti^.'i^ of 
making nutritious lunches available to all school children. 
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CHAPTER 3 

■ PROVIDING FREE OR REDUCED-PRICE LUNCHES 

TO ALL NEEDY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

In recent years the number of students eating free or 
reduced-price lunches has increased significantly. In 
April 1970, before the passage of Public Law 91-248 which 
clarified responsibilities for providing such lunches, 
about 5 million students, nationwide, were eating free or 
reduced-price lunches. 

FNS statistics showed that as of April 1972 the num- 
ber had increased to about 8.1 million students, about a 
60-percent increase in 2 years. However, an FNS survey as 
of March 1972 disclosed that about 9.6 million needy stu- 
dents were attending participating schools. Therefore 
about 1.5 million still were not eating free or reduced- 
price lunches. 

To determine why, we identified 183 needy students at 
20 of the 26 schools we visited during the 1971-72 s :hool 
year who were not eating free or reduced-price lunches and 
interviewed them or members of their families. The average 
daily attendance in the 20 schools was about 21,000 students, 
of whom about 5,300 were eating free or reduced-price lunches. 
We were unable to determine the percent of needy students 
eating lunches free or at reduced prices because valid in- 
formation on the total number of needy students in these 
schools was not available. 

Of those 183 persons interviewed, 75 stated that they 
did not want to participate, or that they did not want the 
students to participate, for personal reasons, such as pride 
and student preference not to eat the school lunches. 

The other 108 persons interviewed stated that they 
wanted to eat, or wanted the students to eat, the school 
lunches free or at reduced prices, but that, for various 
reasons, they were not participating. 

We found that certain administrative practices at some 
of the schools we visited during the 1971-72 school year 
did not comply with' FNS regulations. OIG found similar 
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practices in its review of the administration of the free- 
and reduced-price -lunch policies in other schools during 
the 1971-72 school year. 

The reasons cited by those who did not want to partici 
pate and the administrative practices which affected par- 
ticipation by needy students are discussed below. 

REASONS CITED BY THOSE WHO 
DID NOT WANT TO PARTICIPATE 

Our interviews with the 75 persons who did not want 
to participate in the school lunch program or who did not 
want the students to participate indicated that their 
reasons generally were personal. Most of the reasons 
could be classified into two categories: (1) parent or 
student pride and (2) student preference not to eat, or 
student dislike of, the school lunches. Other reasons 
included: 

--The parent preferred the student to eat lunch at 
home because the parent could prepare a better lunch 

--The student lived close to the school and could go 
home for lunch. 

--The student was on a diet. 

--The student needed special food for health reasons. 

--The student could not eat certain foods because of 
religious belief. 

Some persons we interviewed said that the students 
preferred the a la carte service available to them. With 
a la carte service, a student can select a lunch from a 
variety of food items rather than be served a lunch meeting 
the Secretary's guidelines, commonly known as a type A 
lunch. A number of nonneedy students also cited this pref- 
erence as their reason for not participating in the school 
lunch program. 

The following example shows the significance of this 
preference. 
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-In a needy secondary school, which had converted 
its lunch program from a la carte service to a type 
A lunch during the 1970-71 school year, general 
participation fell from an average 850 students 
daily during the 1968-69 school year to about 630 
students daily in Decembei 1971. The principal of 
this school told us that he considered this drop in 
participation remarkable because, under a la carte 
service, no free or reduced-price lunches had been 
served and that about 75 percent of the students 
were eligible for free or reduced-price lunches 
under the type A lunch program. He said that, when 
the type A lunches were served, students had no 
choice of what they could eat and lost interest in 
the lunches. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AFFECTING 
NEEDY STUDENTS' PARTICIPATION 

At 15 of the 20 schools where we held our interviews 
during the 1971-72 school year, certain administrative prac- 
tices did not comply with FNS regulations for free and 
reduced-price lunches. At seven of these schools, these 
practices appeared to be related to some of the reasons 
cited for nonparticipation by those interviewed. We found 
y similar practices at six other schools which we visited 

during the 1971-72 school year but at which we did not inter- 
view students or members of their families. 

The regulations require that: 

--A notice be distributed to all parents of children 
at tendi ng schoo 1 s participating in the schoo 1 lunch 
program to advise them about the free- and reduced- 
price-lunch program. This notice is to be accompanied 
by an application form for free or reduced-price 
lunches . If eligibility standards change during the 
school year , the same notification procedures are to 
be folio ed. 

--The food authorities of schools participating in the 
lunch program insure that students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches are not overtly identified by 
the use of special tokens or tickets or by any other 
means . 

Required application forms for 

free and reduced-price lunches not sent 

Of the 26 schools we visited during the 1971-72 school 
year, 8(0 had not sent application forms for free or 
reduced-price lunches at the beginning of the school year to 



The eight schools not sending application forms at the 
beginning of the school year were Mayfair Elementary, Irwin 
Junior High, and Theodore Roosevelt High in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Peter H. Burnett Junior High and San Jose High in 
^ San Jose, California; Douglass Elementary in Kansas City, 

Kansas; and Harris Elementary and Northeastern High in 
De troit , Michigan . 
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students* families and 7,^*) including 2 of the had not 
sent application forms after eligibility standards changed 
during the school year. In one school district a school 
sent notices to the families about the school lunch progri^nt 
but, contrary to FNS regulations and the school district's 
approved free- and reduced-price-iunch policy, did not in- 
clude application forms. Some parents told us that they 
could not, or would not, go to the school to complete the 
applications. As a result, their children were not eating 
the free or reduced-price lunches. 

Officials of this school district told us that the ap- 
plication forms had not been sent to the families because 
the officials considered it a waste of money to send forms 
to every home in the district. School officials in another 
district told us that they had not distributed applications 
to everyone because the district had not provided enough 
forms . 

In commenting on the practice of not sending applica- 
tion forms to all families, district officials stated that 
corrective action had been or would be taken. 

Identity of students receiving 

free or reduced -price lunches not protected 

In 20 C*) of the 26 schools we visited during the 
1971-72 school year, procedures used to account for the 



The seven schools not sending application forms after eligi- 
bility standards changed were Fitzgerald Elementary, Harris 
Elementary, Moore Elementary, Scripps Elementary, Condon 
Junior High, Spain Junior High, and Northeastern High in 
Detroit. 

2 

The 20 schools were Irwin Junior High and Theodore Roosevelt 
High in Fresno; Washington Elementary, Peter H. Burnett 
Junior High, and San Jose High in San Jose; Douglass Ele- 
mentary in Kansas City; Horace Mann Elementary and East 
High in Wichita, Kansas; Fittgerald Elementary, Harris 
Elementary, Moore Elementary, Preston Elementary, Scripps 
Elementary, Condon Junior High, Spain Junior High, and 
Northeastern High* in Detroit; Kelly Elementary, Foe Junior 
High, and Rhodes Junior High in San Antonio, Texas; and 
Lincoln Street Elementary in Texarkana, Texas. 
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number of free and reduced-price lunches served resulted in 
the overt identif ication of needy students. We were told in 
14 interviews that students did not want to take the school 
lunches free or at reduced prices because of their reluc- 
tance to be identified as needy. Some of the procedures 
Were : 

--Nonneedy students paid in the lunchroom, but needy 
students were recognized and not charged by the 
cashier, used lunch tickets, or called out assigned 
numbers as they passed through the lunch lines, 

--Nonneedy students paid at the teacher's desk, while 
needy students remained seated. 

Local school and school district officials commented on 
the difficulty of protecting the anonymity of needy students. 
Some officials expressed a reluctance to devise a more 
Sophisticated system to protect anonymity because of the 
time and expense involved. They also said that students 
discussed this matter among themselves and therefore knew 
who were receiving free lunches. 

The school districts advised us, however, that efforts 
had been or were being made to develop procedures that pro- 
tect the anonymity of needy students. 

01 G REVIEW OF IMPLEMENTATION OF 
FREE- AND REDUCED-PRICE-LUNCH PROGRAM 

OIG issued a report in May 1972 on its review of the 
manner in which the free- and reduced-price-lunch program 
had been implemented during the 1971-72 school year by 
5 FNS regional offices and by educational agencies and school 
districts in 13 States and the District of Columbia. QIC's 
report recognized the increase in the number of needy chil- 
dren benefiting from the school lunch program but noted that • 
administrative weaknesses still existed that would impede 
further progress. OIG reported the following as the more 
significant weak'nesses in the implementation o£ the free- 
and reduced-price- lunch program. 

--School district officials did not always comply with 
all the procedures agreed to in their approved free- 
and reduced-price-lunch policy statements. 
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--In many instances, publicity and literature on free 
lunches were not promptly distributed to local news 
media, applications for free lunches vere not 
promptly disseminated to parents, and approvals of 
free-lunch requests were not promptly processed by 
school officials, 

- -The anonymi ty of s tudents approved for free and 
reduced-price lunches was not protected in 50 , or 
about 40 percent, of the 132 school districts audited. 
Sone needy s tudents had to work for their meals ; some 
were required to use a medium of exchange, such as a 
voucher, vhicii differed from that used by paying 
students; and some had to use identification cards 
which clearly indicated their status as free-lunch 
recipients. 

--Because trained personnel were lacking and because 
other responsibilities were emphasized, FN5 regional 
office and State agency administrative analyses and 
reviews of State agency and school operations, re- 
spectively, were not of sufficient depth or scope to 
determine the extent of, or reason for, significant 
program shortcomings, 

--FNS estimates of the number of needy students were 
largely based on unsupported data submitted by State 
agenc ies . 

OIG recommended, among other things, that the Admin- 
istrator, FNS: 

- -Reemphas ize to FNS regional office and State agency 
personnel their specific areas of responsibility 
under the program, including the necessary followup 
on implementation of policy statements and prompt 
corrective action on problem areas. 

--St rongly encourage s choc Is to continue to publ icize 
the aval lab il ity of free and reduced-price lunches . 
Effective followup should be required, especially in 
those schools where participation is below the esti- 
mated potential need. 
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--Reemphasize that FNS regional office and Sjate agency 
reviewers need to concentrate on covering schools* 
implementation of, and success in complying with, 
free- and reduced-price- lunch policies. 

--Assist the FNS regional offices, Statt* agencies, aiid 
school officials, to obtain sound statistics of each 
school *s need to provide free and reduced-price 
lunches within its geographic area. 

--Renew efforts to have schools develop systems that 
adequately protect the anonymity of students approved 
for free and reduced-price luiiches . Acceptable 
methods should be publicized and followup should be 
effected to insure proper implementation. 

The FNS Administrator advised OIG by letted dated 
August 10, 1972, that FNS generally agreed with OIG's 
findings and recommendations. He stated that the FNS 
regional offices and State agencies had been advised of 
the deficiencies noted by OIG and of the action to be taken 
to correct them. He stated also that he intended to provide 
the necessary vigorous followup on the proposed corrections 
to insure improved performance at all levels in line with 
the purposes of, and regulations for, child-feeding prograus. 



FNS officials generally agreed with our observations* 
and commented that: 

--The information we obtained during our interviews was 
very interesting and worthwhile because this was the 
first effort they were aware of to obtain information 
and views on the program from prospective recipients. 

--There was sufficient program flexibility to permit 
substitution of foods if students did not like the 
food served. 

--A distinction should be made between overtly identi- 
fying needy students and protecting their anon)TiiitY. 

Since FNS and the schools could never completely pro- 
tect the anonymity of needy students, their main concern was 
to satisfy themselves that the procedures used by the 
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schools did not result in overt identification. Their role 
was to identify collection procedures used by schools that 
wore successful in protecting the anonymity of needy stu- 
dents and to disseminate this infoimation to the States and 
other schools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although free or reduced-price lunches have been made 
available to an increasing number of needy students, our 
findings, together with OIG's findings, have shown several 
obstacles to accomplishing the objective of reaching all 
needy school children. The principal obstacles are: 

--Schools^ adoption of practices in administering the 
free- and reduced-price - lunch policy that do not com- 
ply with FNS regulations, 

--Needy families* refusal to have their children accept 
the school lunches free or at reduced prices, 

--The inadequate coverage by FNS regional office and 
State agency reviewers of the schools* implementation 
of, and success in complying with, free- and reduced- 
price-lunch policies. 

We believe that OIG's recommendations to FNS for im- 
proving the iraplemeniration of free- and reduced-price-lunch 
policies and the actions taken or planned by FNS should shelp 
overcome the obstacles discussed above; therefore we are not 
making any rpcommendations on this aspect of the program. 

AG ENCY COMMENTS 

In its comments the Department stated that the increase 
in the number of free and reduced-price lunches served since 
the May 1970 law changed the requirements for such lunches . 
was due to FNS's determined efforts and to the cooperation 
of State agency and local school personnel. The Department 
pointed out that these efforts had been somewhat hampered 
and af times delayed because of the timing of legislative 
amendments and regulatory changes; however, the income guide- 
lines for the 1972-73 school year were published in May 1972 
and guidance on updating and implementing the free- and 
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reduced-price-luiich policies was issued in mid-Juae to 
permit all schools to have approved policy statements at 
the beginning of the school year. 

The Department further stated that FNS was continuing 
to direct corrective action on the program deficiencies 
disclosed by OIG and by administrative reviews; thai" FNS 
had reviewed all the State agency policies and the local 
school policies approved by the State agencies; and that 
FNS iiad visited selected school districts and individual 
schools in all States to insure that the policies were im- 
plemented in line with FNS regulations and Federal law. 
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CHAPTER 4 

NEED TO OBTAIN BETTER INFORMATION 

ON COST PER LUNCH 

To more effectively administer the school lunch program, 
FNS needs accurate financial information on the program^s 
operation. FNS especially lacked such information for the 
cost of lunches. An accurate per-lunch cost would iielp not 
only to insure that the Federal reimbursements do not exceed 
the actual costs of lunches, as is required by existing 
legislation, but also to determine the extent to which espe- 
cially needy schools are eligible for higher reimbursements 
allowed by the legislation. 

Before fiscal year 1971, the Federal reimbursement rate 
for free school lunches generally was considerably lower than 
the schools' cost of providing such lunches. 

With the fiscal year 1972 increase in the reimbursement 
rate for free lunches to 46 cents each--a rate which more nearly 
approximated the cost of providing the ]unches--FNS needed 
more precise information on each school's reimbursable costs 
if it was to effectively administer the Federal reimbursement 
requirements. FNS, however, did not provide sufficient guidance 
to the schools on how to determine and report their costs. 
Schools were required to include costs for food, labor, and 
"other" on their claims for reimbursement, but no criteria 
were provided to identify what cost elements should be in- 
cluded in these broad categories. 

Schools computed their costs in a variety of ways. Some 
schools included only the direct costs of food, labor, and 
supplies; others also included indirect costs. Some schools 
charged the costs of all food, labor, and supplies to the 
lunch program, although some of the costs were applicable 
to, and should have been charged to, other programs, such as 
the breakfast, special milk, and a la carte lunch programs. 
One school district covered in our review had significantly 
overstated its costs because it had included certain costs 
which pertained to the prior year's school lunch program. 

Lunch costs reported by individual schools varied widely. 
For example, an FNS study as of December 1971 showed that the 
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average per-lunch cost at private schools covered in the 
study ranged from 18 cents to 95 cents. An FNS official 
told us that, because many of the schools incurred costs of 
lesb than 46 cents per lunch, FNS might be forced to seek 
refunds. These refunds could prove financially detrimental 
to many schools. For example, the study showed that 85 of 
93 schools in one FNS region had a per-lunch cost of less 
than 46 cents, including 50 which had an average per-lunch 
cost of less than 35 cents. 

The American School Food Service Association compiled 
costs reported by school food service directors in 41 States 
as of March 1972. These per-lunch costs ranged from 49 cents 
to i\l cents and averaged 63 cents, 

FNS has taken steps to provide additional clarification 
and guidance as to what costs should be reimbursable. An 
accounting manual designed by a firm of certified public 
accountants under contract with FNS was tested in a number 
of school districts from September through December 1.972 . 
In December 1972 FNS completed a survey of direct and in- 
direct operating costs applicable to the program in several 
States, to determine the average cost of school lunches. FNS 
analyzed 1971-72 school year lunch costs, to identify any 
instances where reimbursements exceeded costs. 

These efforts did not significantly help schools compute 
per-lunch costs because FNS did not identify what costs were 
to be included in the computations. After we pointed out 
this lack, FNS officials informed us that they recognized 
the need to define allowable costs and that they were pre- 
paring a policy statement on the matter. 

A specific definition of allowable costs would enable 
FNS to determine whether the reimbursement rate is no greater 
than allowable costs but is sufficient to provide the incentive 
for States and schools to bring more needy students into the 
program . 

RECOMMBNDATION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 

We recommend that the Adjninistrator , FNS, in developing 
the policy statement on per-lunch cost, specifically define 
the types of costs incurred by participating schools that are 
allowable for reimbursement. 
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AGENCY COMNtENTS 

In its comments the Department stated that the policy 
statement being developed would specifically define allowable 
reimbursement costs. The Department said that, although FNS 
had issued guidelines to its regional administrators for 
determining the cost of producing a type A lunch, the methods 
varied depending, in part, on the types of accounting systems 
used in the schools; many systems did not permit definitive 
determinations of the per-lunch cost of providing a type A 
lunch . 

The Department furth e r ad vised us that it anticipated 
that the new accounting handbook, which had been field tested, 
would uniformly define costs--both for accounting and for 
determining levels of Federal reimbursement. 
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CHAPTER S 

SCOPE OF REVIE W 

We made our review at the Department o£ Agriculture 
headquarters in Washington, D.C.; at the State educational 
agencies in California, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
and Texas; and at 13 selected school districts and 46 schools 
within those districts. (See app , I.) 

We reviewed the administration of the school lunch pro- 
gram in Indiana and Kentucky primarily during the 1970-71 
school year and in California, Kansas, Michigan, and Texas 
during the 1971-72 school year. Our review in Michigan was 
made primarily in Detroit to cover the program in a large 
northern industrial urban area. 

We reviewed the applicable legislation and the policies, 
procedures, and program records of the Department, the six 
State educational agencies, and the selected school districts 
and schools. Ws also interviewed Federal, State, and local 
officials and obtained written comments from some school dis- 
trict officials. We reviewed selected reports issued by OIG * 
on its reviews of the program. 

At 20 of the 26 schools we visited during the 1971-72 
school year, we identified 183 needy students who were not 
participating and interviewed them or members of their 
families . 
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APPENDIX I 



STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
AND SCHOOLS VISITED DURING REVIEW 



CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: 

Fresno City Unified School District : 
Irwin Jimior High 
Mayfair Elementary 
Theodore Roosevelt High 

San Jose Unified School District: 
Peter H. Burnett Junior High 
San Jose High 
Washington Elementary 

INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA: 

Fort rt'ayne Community Schools: 
Hillcrest School 
Portage Junior High 
Francis M. Price School 
Willard Shambaugh School 

Indianapolis Public Schools: 
School 27 
School 74 
School 83 
School 21 

Richmond Community School Corporation: 
Boston School 

Hibberd Elementary and Junior High 
Highland School 
Test Junior High 

KANSAS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, TOPEKA, KANSAS: 

Unified School District No. 500, Kansas City: 
Argentine High 
Douglass Elementary 
Northeast Junior High 
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Unified School District No. 259, Wichita: 
East High 

Horace Mann Junior High 
Jefferson Elementary 

KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY: 

Louis vi lie Independent School District : 
Elizabeth Breckinridge Elementary 
Cochran Elementary 
Parkland Junior High 

Owensboro Independent School District: 
Estes Junior High 
Lincoln Elementary 

Perry County School District: 
D.C. Combs Memorial High 
Le atherwood Consol idated 
M.C. Napier High 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, LANSING, MICHIGAN: 

School District of the City of Detroit: 
Condon Junior High 
Fitzgerald Elementary 
Harris Elementary 
Moore Elementary 
Northeastern High 
Preston Elementary 
Scripps Elementary 
Spain Junior High 

TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY, AUSTIN, TEXAS: 

San Antonio Independent School District: 
Kelly Field Elementary 
Poe Junior High 
Rhodes Junior High 

Texarkana Independent School District: 
Lincoln St ree t Elementary 
Pine Street Junior High 
Texas High 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR CHI LP- FEEDING PROCRAK'S 
Cash >»rants (notg a) 1967 1968 1569 1970 1971 1972 1973 fnote b) 
(millions) 



School lunches for all children 


n<7. 


,7 


$154. 


, 7 


$161 


.2 


1168. 


,0 


iZ25, 


.8 


i 252.6 


$ 340.0 


Additional payments for free 


























and reduced-price lunches 




,9 


4. 


r, 


42 


.0 


132, 


.0 


309, 


.2 


502.0 


620.0 


Special Hilk Program 


98. 


,7 


101. 


,9 


101 


.9 


101, 


.5 


92, 


.3 


95.0 


96.4 


School breakfasts for needy 


























children 




,6 


2, 


.0 


5 


.6 


10. 


,9 


20, 


.2 


26.5 


52.3 


Nonfood assistance for reedy 


























schools (equipment) 




.7 




.7 


10 


.2 


16. 


.7 


37. 


.1 


17.8 


16.1 


State adninistrat ive expenses 












. 5 


1, 


.7 


3, 


.S 


3.3 


3.S 


Nonschool food progranl 










3 


.2 


7, 


.3 


21, 


.0 


42.6 


74.0 


Mutritional training and surveys 


















, 7 


.6 


1.0 




249. 


l1 


264 , 


li 


324 




438. 


,1 


709. 


,8 


940.4 


1.203.3 


Donated coiniaodi ties (note c) 


























Section 6 


S7, 


,9 


55. 


.5 


64 


.2 


64. 


.4 


64. 


.3 


64.0 


64.3 


Section 32 


SI, 


.0 


100 . 


.1 


100 


. 5 


13J.3 


127. 


.8 


112.4 


86.5 


Section 416 


79, 


.S 


120. 


._A 


107 


il 


68. 


, 1 


87, 


.1 


138.7 


156.8 




las 


.4 


276. 


•J. 


272 


.1 


765 


.8 


279. 


.2 


315.1 


307.6 










ii96.7 


i7C3.9 


3969.0 


$K 255.S 





^Represents obligations. 



f.stimated . 

^Represents estimated value of coKsodities distributed. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 2025O 

January 19, 19^/3 

Mr. Richard J. Woods 
Assistant Director 
Resources and Economic 
Development Division 

United States General Accounting Office 
Dear Mr. Woods: 

We agree in general with the conclusions and recoBnzsendations contained 
in the draft of your Report to the Congress on Progress and Problems 
in Achieving Objectives of the School Lunch Program. We fii.i them to 
be consistent vith our omi experience and findings in the administration 
of the program. 

It is felt that our cooraents as included in the draft report accurately 
reflect our position at the time of the wDrking-revieTr meeting with your 
representatives and we wish to furnish the following comments concerning 
subsequent program developeaents. 

With regard to the "no- program" schools we believe that a distinction 
must be made between schools ^hich offer no food service at all and thoce 
which provide a food service, but do not participate in the Federal pro- 
gram. FNS is specifically ccmmitted to reaching both categories of 
"no-prograxQ" schools in its outreach efforts with primary efforts toward 
the former category. Vfe are ccramitted to an annual update of inventory 
data on no- program schools and are cirrrently tabulating the resiilts of 
the October 1972 survey from which final data will be available shortly. 

A three-way simultaneous nationwide drive, invoD zing a concentrated Joint 
effort by Regional, State and Washington FMS personnel, to reach no-program 
schools was launched in August 1972. Formal outreach action plans have 
been adopted in each of the five regions and FNS and State personnel are 
conducting meetings and workshops and initiating mass mailings to the 
nonpar tic ipa ting school officials, in line with our consnitment to bring 
5,000 additional schools into the program in 1972-73 and to reach as many 
as possible within three years. Concentrated outreach efforts are being 
emphasizeid in eleven selected States where numbers of schools and children 
without food service in public and private schools are particularly high, 
and top priority has been assigned to estebliehing programfi in Title I 
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scAoolc. In so,?.c cases FMS refiional personnel arc assisting those iJi^aie 
A^-encies that do net have sufficient per£;orinel by directly conjr.ctir^ tiic 
outreach effort vdthin those States. The Regional Admirjistrators forward 
a detailed monthly progress report to tiie Director of the Agency's Child 
J^utrition Division on tne status of new programs establisned as v*fell qh 
the status of schools refusing to participate and reasons for the refusal. 

In line with our comments on the lack of facilities and equipment, the 
agency has made available a orochure that illustrates various methods of 
providing an adequate school lunch to children enrolled in scaoolc without 
in- house preparation and serving facilities. This brochure is being 
forwarded to appropriate nonparticipants as they are identified. Fiscal 
procedures have been instituted for the reservation and apportionment cf 
50 per centum of the appropriated nonfood assistance funds to assist 
neeay schools without a food service as required by the recent amendment 
of Section 5 of the Child Nutrition Act. Also, agency personnel are 
deeply involved v?ith developing the methodology and reporting forms for 
tile su2"vey among tlie States and school districts on unmet needs for 
equipment in schools eligible for assistance. The results of the survey, 
to be conducted this spring, will be reported to the Congress as required 
by Section 6(e) of Public Lav/ 92:-433. 

Since the major changes in the free and reduced price meal requirements 
were enacted in"CO law in May 1970 the daily service of free and reduced 
price lunches has been increased from 3.1 million in FY 1969 to 8.3 
million in November 1972 through the agency's determined efforts with the 
cooperative, intensive actions of the State Agency and local school food 
authority personnel. The efforts have been somevmat hampered and at 
times delayed due to the timing of legislative amendments directly 
affecting the program and the promulgation of regulatory changes. The 
Secretary's income poverty guidelines applicable to the current school 
year were published in May, and guidance on the updating and implementation 
of the free and reduced price policies v;as issued in mid- June to permit all 
schools to have effective, approved policy statements at the beginning of 
the academic year. The Agency is continuing its determined efforts to 
direct general and specific corrective action on the program deficiencies 
disclosed in the OIG audit report, as well as those disclosed in our 
administrative on-site visits and revieT/s. We have also issued guidance 
on the policy changes required by enactment of Public Law 92-433. We have 
closely reviewed all of the State Agency policies, and as part of this 
year's administrative analyses, FNS personnel have reviewed the local 
school food authorities' policies as approved in the State Agency offices. 
Also, on-site visits have been made to selected school districts and to 
individual schools in all States for a first hand review of local admin- 
istration of the policies, and to assure that tiiey are implementid in line 
with the Department's regulations and Federal law. 
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CL::ccrr.ir. x,:,^ •d\i^j:^^iav\- per-neal lun:h ccct data, in aaaltior. the 
policy £»t:-.t'.'r:*cr.t 'J,*rrri;tly uein^i developei wiii^h will specif icall:* ct^fir.e 
allowable roiniburserr.ent 20s ts, the ai^ency issued ^lid^linoc on Jur.e 5 tc 
the I-ir'^ional A jr.ini.strators ior dctcroining ti« cost of proi-jcir.f e Xvpo A 
lujich. 1-ie r.et:*o.:i vary (itpcndinj, ir part, upcr. tne t^^pe of prrcnMm.lr.^ 
ijyi;te.T.s u-ji in t^-e schools. M^r^ cya terns currently followed do not 
penrit aefinitivcj uetcrrainations on the per- lunch cost of providing a 
Type A luncir.. In adaition, we anticipate that the new accountint: Hand- 
book , which has undergone field testing, will achieve a uniform definition 
of costs — in both tiX! accounting sense ?ind for de termini levels of 
federal rcinibur;;e.T)ent. 

Witn consideration cf these additional corjjientB wc feel that your report 
realistically cj;imarisec the current statuij of the prograni. 




Administrator 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 
Earl L, Butz 
Clifford M. Hardin 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MARKETING 
AND CONSUMER SERVICES: 
Clayton Ye utter 
Richard E, Lyng 

ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD AND NUTRI- 
TION SERVICE: 

Edward J. Hekman 



Tenure of office 
From To 



Dec, 1971 Present 
Jan, 1969 Nov. 1971 



Jan, 1973 Present 
Mar, 1969 Jan. 1973 



Sept. 1969 Present 
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Copies of rhis report ore available q\ a cost af $1 
{rom the U.S. Gen«ral Accauntlng Office, Room 6417, 
441 G Street. N.W., Woshingtan, D.C. 2054B. Orders 
should be occomponjed by a check or money otder. 
Please do not send cash. 

When ordering o GAO report please use the B-Numbcr, 
Dote and Tit!e, ifavai]oble» ta expedite filling your 
order. 

Copies of GAO >eports ore provided without charge to 
Members of Congress, congressional cammitTee staff 
members, Gavernment officials, news media, college 
libraries, faculty members and students. 



ITEM 3— ARTICLES OF INTEREST 



{From the Washington Post, Sept. 17, 1973] 
PROXMIRE LASHES BUTZ FOR SCHOOL MILK CUTS 
Associated Press 

Senator William Proxmire bas accused Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz of 
breaking the law by cuttine: back on the program providing low-cost milk to 
school children. 

In the past, Proxmire said yesterday, the program has provided milk for about 
4 cents per half-pint to children for consumption during a snack break. But Butz 
nas limited the program to schools ^vith no lunch program, the Wisconsin Demo- 
cn.t said. 

"Not only does this decision to limit the program fly in the face of good nutri- 
tional practices," Proxmire said in a statement, "it is a blatant disregard of the 
law as written by the Congress in 1970." 

At that time Congress ordered that the Agriculture Secretary administer the 
program '*to the maximum extent practicable in the same manner as he admin- 
istered the special milk program provided . . . during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969," Proxmire said. 

Recently, however, the House concurred in the Nixon administration decision 
to cut funding for the milk program from ?97 million to ?25 million. The Senate 
bas voted for the ?97 million. A Senate-House conference committee is working 
on a compromise. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 17, 19731 
. . . BUT SOME HUXGER, TOO 

Close to 1 million youngsters have returned to school to find that no free or 
low-cost lunches are any Innjjer available to them. The cost of food has risen to a 
level that makes it iinp{^ssible for many communities to pay tlie hill within their 
educational l)udgct. At the same time, the Federal contribution to these subsi- 
dized meals has remained frozen at S cents a lunch, 5 cents n breakfast and 40 
cents for lunches for the poorest chiklren. 

The Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs has found that 
school districts in at least 12 States have had to drop lunch progranis% Thirty- 
seven States have raised the price .'students must pay or have reduced the quality 
and n^iJintity of the meals. 

Responding to a situation that threatens the health of so many children and 
pnses a particularly serious threat to the well-heing of those who cannot he ade- 
quately fed at Iiome, the House has defied the administration and. I>y a vote of 
to 4, app* .ed a hill that would add ai)roximately $80 million to the regular 
school liuich .';ul>si dy. .$70 million more for free and reduced-price lunches, and 
$10 million for breakfasts. This would raise the Federal contrit)ution to these 
meals l>y somewhere between 2 and 5 cent.9 a meal. A slightly more generous 
Senate proposal wo\ild add a total of $200 mMlion. The existing Fori oral subsidy, 
flx^'d before the recent inflation In food prices, is about $1 billion. 

These entirely realistic proposed increases face a presidential veto. Vet the 
need for adjusted subsidies is so compelling and the harm done by the eliniination 
of school lunches or the r"dnction of their nutritional content so serious a threat 
to pupil welfare that spe^.-dy action by Congress is essential, overriding Mr. Nixon 
if necessary. 

f545) 
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93d congress 

1st Session 




IN THE SKXATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

.Mr. HrMPiiKKV in(i'oilufi'(l tlii' followiiiix hill : wlilch way ivjuI tw'n-o and ri'fun'u<l 
to the C'onnnittL'c on A<;ricuIturo mul Foav^try 

i 




To ('st;il)lish a program of niilrition odunitioii for cliildron as a 
j);u1 of the national school lunch ami child milrition j)rog'rains 
and to amend ihc Xational School Lnnch and Child Xmridon 
Acts for pnrposcs related to strengniening the existing- child 
. nntrition programs. 

1 Be it cv acted h{i the Senate and f louse of R e present a- 

^ flees of the f-nifed States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may he cited as the ''Child Nutrition Edii- 

4 cation Act of 197:r\ 

5 Si«:c. 2. (a) The Secretaiy of Agricnltnre (hereinafter 

6 I'cferred to as tlie ''Secretary'') Is authorized to formnlato 
. the hasic elements of a imtrition education program for chil- 

S (Iren to he extended on a voluntary hasis through State cdiH?a- 
II 
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J (ii)iiiil ji;xcMiiMi*s to srliiM^is ;iiul sorvirc i!istittiti<ms ;is a jiart of 

2 llu* school lundi aiul child nutrition pro«rniins. Such a jiro- 

1? •«rrain shall inchulo, hul sh:ill not he limited tlie prcpara- 

4 tion of nmrse out hues, Intj^cd on the advice of experts in 

5 the fii'ld of chihl laitritiiui, dassnuun teacldng aids, visual 
() malcrials. the traininj; of selicxjl food service personnel, and 

7 the tmininjr <>f teachers to ccuiduct courses in nulritioii utitiz- 

8 ing the scJtool food service program as a Iahorator3'. In dc- 
0 vcloping such a prognnn the Secretary shall consult with 

10 the Oflice of K(hication of the Departmont of IleaUh, Educa- 

11 tion, and Welfare and with recogni/rd authorities in the field 

12 of huinan nutrition and luUritioii education. 

i:i (i») For the fiscal year 1974, the Secretary is authorized 

14 to use not to exceed $2,000,000 out of funds made availahle 

15 for the couihict of school huicli and cJiild nutrition programs 
10 for the purpose of developing a nutrition education program 

17 as outlined under (n) ahove. From the fimds made availahle 

18 under this sahsection, the Secretary shall advance to each 

19 State e<hicational agenc}* an amount not to exceed $25,000 

20 ; for the iiscat year 1074. The amounts so advanced shall he 

21 for the purpose of tlie employment of a luitrltion education 

22 specialist in each State edticafional Jigency in order to - pro- 
2:5 vide for the jdanriing and deveh^pment of a nutrition educa- 
24 tlon ])rograin for tiie children In each State. 
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1 (c) For the IWiil year 11)75 tyrants to tiie Stales for 

2 tlu' iHHuliH t of initntioii cdiu-atioii j)ro<j;raiiis for chiltlren shall 
:> he Ijascil on a rate of oO cents for eaeli ehilJ enrolled in 

4 seiiools or service institntions within the Btate and, for each 

5 !i>cal year thcri'iilUT. grants will he liased 't>n a rate t>f -Si 
«> f(»r each <-hild so enrolled. Kiirolhneni data so used will 

7 he ihe lastest .-ivailnhle as ei flified hy the Oflice of Eduealitm 

8 of ilu- Dejmrlnieut of lleahh. Kdiicatioit, ami Welfare, 

9 (d) ^Fhe fnnds made availahle under siihseetiou (c) may 

10 he used for the enipIoyni<'nt td persoiniel inehuling snj)porting 

11 services, in the State edncalional agencies to coordinate and 
\2 proninte the conduct of juitrition edncali(»n progrnnis in par- 
i;J licipaiinij^ scln>ol districts, iind for tither pnrjioses related to 
^ 1^ such prograuis. 

There is hcrcliy authorized to he appro})riated the funds 
iH'Cvss.'irv to carry otit tlu' purptise of this section. 
^* (e) A iintritioii edticatioji advisory council shall he 

1>^ csrahlishcd in each State to provitle guidance and assists; nee 
in forrnulathig the rnilritioi? education ]»rograf.n to he con- 
-^^ <liu-ie<l in tile Stale under the iu il I Hjrily of th/s section. The 
nienihcrs of ihe council shall he appointed hy the <^hief st Ue 
*J'J schotjj ollicer of each State, and approved i>y the State cdu<^a- 
-■^ ti(Mial ajrciKy :ind shall he })n)fessionaIs in the fields of 
-* nntrltuui. edncali^>n. health, and welfare. 
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1 .STATK AU.MINMSTKATIVK KXl'KNSKS 

H :K SiTlioii 7 (»f lilt' Nuiruion Av[ nf ilXUJ is 

ameJultHl by uililin*: al the ciul tluMeof llii? following: 

4 "For c:u'h lisnil year Ijogiiming with the fis<'ai year 

5 15)74, Slati' t'dnralional agcin-ios aro aiitliorlzej to use an 
(J anuMint, not to i-xi-4*r(l J ptT I'lMitmn of ag^j'egated payjnents 

7 nmd*' to snrh a<,^em-ies hy tlie Seerelaiy mulrr the Xatioiial 

8 School Lumh Aii- and the Child Nutrition Act of 10G(i in 

9 the preeediiijr iiM-nl year, to assist in the adnnIl^^;t^ation and 

10 supervision of llie pvtigrams anlhorized inider such Acts: 

11 Prif rifled. That ikiI less tlian 75 \ni' cenliun of any funds 

12 ns'c'd under this authority shall he directed to liic eniploy- 

13 ineiit of held nutntitui supervisors and auditors who have a 
1*^ eertitieate of training in tlie subject areas or the equivalent 

in field supervisory orauditinj; experience: PruvUIed further, 
That the funds expended under this section shall be used 

^'^ to supplement the existing level of adnnnistrative support 
services and exju'iiditures tlierefor for the child nutrition 

■^^ ]>ronrrams in each Staie/' 

120 SCHOOL ltI{i:AlCKAST PJiOOHAMS 

Skc, 4. (a) Tlie first sentence of section 4(c) of the 
-•^ Child Nutrition Act of 19GG is amended to read as follows: 
2ti '*Funds apportioned and paid to any State for the 
24 jmppose of tins section sliall be disb\irsod by the Slate 
-•^ edueationnl agency to seliools selected by the State ednca- 
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1 tioiml a»,^eiu-y u* assist siu-h schools in iiiiaiicin^i: the costs 

2 t»f (ijH'ratiiii^ a hn^akfast jmi^n'aiii aiul for iho piirjuise of 

:? SUhsCTlHMl {(1);^ 

J (h) The :^ciMni(l stMJtoiiCo of section 4(e) of tlie Chihl 

5 Nuiritioii Act of HHiG is doh'tiMl. 

iy (c) .Section 4(1)) of the Chihl Xulrition Act of 1060 

7 is amended hy aihlin^ the folio win;^ paragraphs at the 

8 end of such section: 

9 "TIjc national avera<^a« paynn»nt established by the 

10 Secretary for all breakfasts s<Tved to eligible children shall 

11 not be less than 8 ci'nts; an amount of not less than \n cents 

12 shall hi} added for eacli rednced-price breakfast; and an 
i:5 amonut of not less than 20 cents shall be added for each 
li fre<} breakfast. In cases (»f severe need, a ])aynient of up 

to 45 cents may be made for breakfasts served to chihlren 

11* <pialifyhiir for a free breakfast. 

n *'F(»r the fiscal years sni)seqnent to the iiscal year l)e*rin- 

18 ning July 1, 197*5, the breakfast payments specilied in 

VJ this subsection shall relied chantrcs in tlie c(»st of operat- 

20 ing a school breakfast program under tliis Act by giving 

21 eijuai weight to changes in the wholesale prices of all foods" 

22 and hourly wage rates for employees of eating places pub- 

23 lished l)y the Bureau of Labor StiUistics of the Department 

24 of Labor.'' 
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1 NATIONAL Al^VISOKV (HU NC'lIi 

2 SKi\ r>, Seftuar !4 uf \\iv Nntional SrlM»>l Lundi Art is 
o nnsondiHl as follows: 

4 (1) III subsection (a) replaco the word **tliirtei»n'' with 

5 the word ''iiineleeir' and insert after the |>hrase '*(or the 
i] eqMivaleut thereof)'*, the first liiue it appears the followini^: 

7 '*one niein)>er shall ))e a supervisor of a seho(>l lunch pro*::rani 

8 in a school system in an iiHiaii area (or the equivalent 

9 thereof) ; one meni!)er shall be a supervisor of a school lunch 
10 j>ro<i^rani in a scht)ol system in a rural area; two nieinbers 
U .shall he ])arents of school a»i;e children; two uieiiibers shall he 
12 sceondary school students participatiisg in tlie school lunch 
Ki program/'; 

14 (2) Subsection (b) is amended by striking cmt **iiine'* 

15 aiul inserting in lieu thereof "fifteen", and by adding the 
l(j 'following to said subsection: *'Tlie new members to be ap« 
17 ]K)inted to the council as provided for by reason of the aineiul- 
jg "inent to subsection (a) made by section 5 of the Child Nutri- 
19 .tion Kdncation Act of 1S)7:J, shall be appointed for terms of 
♦)Q three years, except that the terms of the secondary students 
21 shall he two years." 

(3) In subsection (e), delete tlie word "seven'* ami 
o;5 insert in lieu tltereof the Word **ten". 

(4) Subsection (f) is amended by adding the following 
2;j at the end of sucli subsection : **ror the purpose of obtaining 
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1 iiifoniiatioa iiirideut to making tlie aforesaid rccoininenda- 

2 tioiis, the council, by vote of its meiubcrs present may re- 

3 quest tlie appearance, at any of its meetings, of representa- 

4 tives from goverinneiital or noiigovennuental agencies or 

5 organizations concerned with the nntritiou and welfare of 

6 eliihlren/* 

7 (5) Such section is amended Uy adding at tbii end 

8 thereof the followhig : 

!) "(i) The Conncil slnill conthnie in existence nntil ter- 

10 minated hy Act of Congress enacted after tlic enactment of 

11 the Child Nutrition Edncatiou Act of 1973/' 

12 KKGULATIOXS 

13 Sec. The National School Lunch Act is amended by 

14 adding after section 15 the following new section: 

15 *'Skc. Prior to the publication in the Federal 
IG Register of any proposed regulations to implement the pro- 

17 vision of this Act or the Child Nutrition Act of 196C, the 

18 Secretary shall solicit the connnents and recommendations 

19 of tlie National Advisory Council on Child Nutrition, and a 

20 representative group of State and local school food service 

21 administrators and selected lay citizens and shall establish a 

22 fiv'j-member group to work with the Department of Agri- 

23 culture in the development of such regulations that reflect 

24 the comments of such groups." 
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1 UHlMlil'HSKMKNT 

2 Skc. 7. Srdion 4 of liu» NiHionjil Srliotil Lunrh Art 

3 is nuieudod to (U'ktc tlio jihrasv "8 mits \\vv liuich" us il 

4 appears in saltl srrlidii arul suIistituU' \\w [»hmsf **!() rrnts 
i"' per luiulj". Vor tin* llstal years sMUs<'(|ncii( llit^ fiscal year 
i> iirjriimiiiir July I. tliv nati(Mial avcnijire ]>ayni('iil sliall 
7 rcflc'd fhan^fs In tin* <-c)st of npcrafiu'^ tlio srlniol hnicli 
^ projrrain under tins Art Uy ;;ivin;r <"qual ^Vi'Itrllt to rhanj^rs 
I> in tlir wholrsalr prices of all fnods anil hourly wajre rajes fnr 

U> oiiiplovees of ealiujr ])lares ]»uUHshe<l Uy Uie Ijuveau (»f LalMU- 
1 1 Statistirs of the Department <if Labor. 

V2 (h) In any fisea! year in \\\ih\\ the !iatinnal averajie 

i>avnu'nl is iner<asetl alxive tiie amount preseril»ed in tiie 

''^ previous llseal year, the maxinnim Federal food-rosi routri- 

1''^ hulion rate, fiu" llu^ type of luneli served, as ]>rovided f**!* 
under section S of (he National School Knnrli Art. shall he 
increased hy a like anuninK 

sriu'iAi. K<MiJ) siaivit K i»K()(Uf.vM yon cini.nKKx 

V.) Secti<ni i:i of the National Selnxd Lumdi Ai't 

is amended hy addin^^ tiu' follo\vin<r to snhseetion (d) of 
said section: I'mrnlnL hntrrrrr, That tln^ SerrelMry !nay 
en1«T into a^m-ement with State educational a*;enries for the 

'^•^ aihninistratinn of the projxram in situations wliero it is eon- 
ducted under sponsorship of the h>eal government. In sueh 
situations the Secretary shall reimburse participating service 
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1 institutions throngli StiJte educ^atJonal agencies under agree- 

2 meni with the iSecretary/'. 

3 COMPETITIVE POODS 

4 Si:c. 1). (a) Section 9 (a) of the Nationnl School Lnnch 

5 Act (inilrlllonal and other program requirements) is amend- 
0 ed by adding at the end thereof the following: ''Additional 

7 roods which make a significant nutritional contribution may 

8 he olTered tor sale to children during the periods of food serv- 

9 ice conducted under programs authorized under this Act 

10 and the Child Nutrition Act of I9G6 to the extent such 

11 oilcrings are necessary to meet imtritional needs of pupils 

12 in participating sdiools: Pvovhivd, howvcvr. That the sale of 

13 su<!h additional foods shall he under the management and 
control of tlie food service department of the school and 
[iroceeds from such siiles shall accrue to said department." 

1^ (1>) The second sentence of section 10 of the Child Xu- 
^'^ trition Act of Um (42 U.S.C. 1779) is deleted. 

18 SPKCIAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 

1-^ Si:(\ 10. (fi) Section 11 of the National School Lunch 
Act is amciuled by redesignating subsection (!i) as subscc- 
tioii (c), and by striking out subsections (a), (b), (c), 

22 ' (f)^ and (g) and inserting in lieu thereof the 

-'^ following: 

"(u) Except as provider? in section 10 of this Act, in 
each fiscal year each State educational agency shall receive 
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1 special iis.sistaiice pjiyniontr^ in nn amount to Ik* detoriuiiied 

2 ill the folhiwintr manner: iiiultiplyiiig the iniiiiber oi lunches 

3 (eoujiisting of a eouihlnation of foml"^ and meeling the mini- 

4 nunu nutritional retiuirements prescrihed hy the Secretary 

5 pursuant to sidisection 0(a) of this Act) served free to 
a ehihlren eli^^ilde for such liuuhes in sdiools within that 

7 State diirint^ such fiscal year by the spmal-assistanee factor 

8 for free hinches prescribed by the Secretary for such liscal 
(J year and nnihiplyin;Lr tlie munhiT <»f lunches served at a re- 

10 dueed pricv to ehihlren elipl)h^ for such reduced-price hun hes 

11 in schools within that Slate durin*!; such fiscal year by the 

12 special-assistance factor for reduced-price luuclies prescribed 

13 by I lie Secretary for stich Jiscal year. For the fiscal year 

14 bctrinnln<c Jidy 1^ 107;>, the Secretary shall i)reseribe a 

15 special-assistance factor for free lunches of not less lhaii 45 

16 cents an<l a special-assistance factor for rednced-price lunclies 

17 which shall he 10 cents less than tlu^ special-assistance fac- 

18 tor for free hniches. Vor fiscal years suhse<|uenl io the fiscal 
If) year he«rinnin^ July h 1074, the special-assistance factor to 

20 he i)rescribcd by the Secretary for free lunches shall refh'ct 

21 irhiui^cs in the cost of operating: a scho<d lintch ]>rofrram nn- 

22 <Ier this Act by <rivin«r c((na! wei^rlit to elian<rcs in the 

23 wliolesah' prices of all foods and hourly wa<r<' rates for 

24 ernplovecs rif ratin<: places jjublished l>y the liurean of liaixn* 

25 Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
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1 •*(!») KxtTpt as |»n»vi«lt'<l in si^vi'uni \0 of ihv diild 

2 Xiuritiim Aft nf WHUk iIk' sjkh ial-;i»i>!:MUi' |inymi'iits nuuh.' 
o Iji t';H'li StJito ajrt'JH'v (liiriujr va4h fisral xvht uiitltT tlio prn- 

4 visioiij; of this MTtion shall he used hy siu h Stato a^roiu'V to 

5 assi>( st lhMils of that Statr in liiianciiifX thi' cost of inovi(liti;r 
<) froc aiul mhi4-4'4l pnr4» hiiM !u's S4'rvi'4l to 4 hiMri'ii |nir>uaiit t4> 

7 suhs4'Hioii U(h) of tliis Art. Tho aniount t»f siuh sptM-ial as- 

8 sistaiicc fiMids that a srhool shall fr4)iii liriie to tiiiK* rtvcivc, 
J) Avjihiu a iJKixiinnni [wv hiiu-h anioiiiit 4'>)al»li>lit'(l hy the 

10 Sorrt'tary f4»r States, shall he hast'41 on tlu' uvvA of the 

11 srliottl for siuh s|U't i:i! a>si>t;iiit e, Sut li niaxiniuni per hnieli 

1- ainoina 4*stah|islM'il hy tlie Se(Tet;iry shall not he less than 
i:5 i;o cents/* 

11 (Ii) Suljseetion (4') of >M4-h <e4-ti(Mi (as so r4Ml4'siirnate4l 

15 hy suUs4'4-tion (n) ) is iinn'mled hy ;i4l(hM,ir al the 4'n(l tl^Teof 

n; Hie folio win;^: 

17 ('0 NotwilhstiuHlinj; jiny otiier pr4>visioii of ihis A4't. 

IS in tlu' e;i>4' 4kf any srhool aU4-n4i:mt'e iniit iit \vlii4-h Sa p<-r 

10 ei'ntiini or nmr4' of ilu' >tnih-nts ar4' 4'liirihl4' f4)r fr^-e or rv- 

20 4luc4'4l pnr4^ ni4"al<. all >lnil4iJts in >ii4-h s4-1mioI :itti'n<lan4^4^ 
2\ iiiiiis >liall hi- M'i'v<'il nii'al<Un^4' of i-luirm*. In sm-li rasi-. all 
2'2 uir:\\> serveil lu siwli altt'iolaiirr unit ^hall ht- n*iinhur>e(| at 

2- 1 the >[»<M-iaJ assislanre furiav for fri^r linu'Jies approved }»y 
•^t the St;Ue eihn ational air<au-y.'* 
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1 rOMMOniTIKS 

2 SfX\ n. Sfrliolt U iif jIu' X;UiHli;il S^linnl F.lllirli Art 

3 is l»y .'jiMinjr ih*' tolhnvino- Miliscfhou: 

4 " (t!) In jiiiy liscal yrnr iu wlnrh tlu' Siu ivJnry is niiiiljlf 

5 l«» t'\|N'iul llif full aithuiuls lm<l^('tr<l and |irn;rriUiu''l for tlio 

6 |MirvhaM» of r<Mnm»Mliru"; >unlt^r stu lion of Uiis Art ;in*l 

7 stM'liini ul llu» Art nt' Aiii:iist -4. W^Xk thr ;nu<»uiits tiiu'X- 

8 jMMnlnl >l!!ill Im* tll>trilni(r<l auMtiiir tlu' Si^jics for (Iu- iHircInisr 

9 of t"oo<I hy piiMii- inu\ itoii|»roflt jirivnti' <i liooI> |iMrtiripjilin;r 

10 in tin' srliool linii'h jirom-aiiL Tlio <lrt('niiii]alioii of tlu* 

11 ;uni»niits a\ailal»li^ for such (lisiriltniion ^hall Ijc ximdv l»y 

12 Ki'Uniary 1 4»f racli lism! vi'ar niul tlu- ariiial ili>iri!iiition shall 
V.J hf ni;i<lr -oon a< ]ir:uMii-ahh' alUM' Ui-U ihiiv. hut iu no v\vn\ 

14 later tiian Marrh 1.%. The jli-irihnt'Ksn of ftuaU to ihc Sialrs 
!•*> nihlrr iliis >rction >liall iic madr on thr liasis of tlu- I'oriiiida 

used in alhit'atiuir srcliini and ^rotton cfurMnoilitirs lor 

17 ihr rrliMol huM'h |noi:i-;ini anioni;" thf Stales. '* 

15 f)i:i'JMTIONS 

1!J Skc 12s Snli^ectiitn '»((') of thi'^'hlhl Xittrition A<f of 

20 (iMi<i i< amended liy addinir the follnwiiiL;; >euieit( <' at the end 

21 of >neh >al»>»-etion: *M''or the |»tiv)n>-er- of Jiii^ Mjl>>ectit)ii the 

22 torin V-ehnol- withoni a fot^l servlee* >h dl inehide tho.>*» 
2:* ^elionls whieli have initiated lood .*t'rvre<' fn a toniiJorarv 
21 :»od t liK i ii' ii' y o;j-t- and dr-ire in e^J.ddi^h an improved 
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1 and mere rlTtviive food service an a pcnmment hasis to 

2 hvttvr iiK'ol ihv wvvih of (*hildron in aiU'tidaiuv/* 

3 API'UOIMJIATIONS VUM N4>NF<H>n ASSlSTANCK 

4 SK(% 13, The first sontoiioe of st'otion 5 (a) of the Cliild 

5 Nutrition Act of !;)(>(] Is aniendod hy dtdotiug the figture 

6 >.(M)0.()0()" and substituting the figure **^0,(X)0,0(XV\ 

7 KXTKXSIOX of IMKXSBAM to Alil- S<MI(>OLS 

8 Skc. 14. SectiiUi 8 of the National Si*hool Lunch Act is 

9 amended Ky adding the following before the period at the 
10 tnd i^f sjjid section: /'rorft/cf/, T\ii\\ a sclioul food autliority 
n that tipiTutes a school lunch program under this Act in one 
1- ur more of ihc public schools under its jurisdiction sliall opor- 
!•» ate tlic pn»grain in all schools under its jurisdiction hy no 
^ ^ hncr ili.ni the fiscal year ci.( Ing dune M). 15^7."). It is fur- 

thcr ]Udvidcd that tSie naiiniml school lunch prognun is to 
he extended, hy Septeiiil>er 1, 1075, to all publio schools 
in which cliihlren are in attendance who (lunlify for free or 
i\mUuc(1 prire lunrhc< under the >tandiirds estalilished Uy 
ihisAct." 

-0 ixrLrsioN uk tim st TKinaTouY 

-1 Si:c. IT). Subseciinn (d) of section 12 of the National 

Srlintil Lundi Act, as amciuhML is amended Sy inserting the 
"'^ pln'jtsc *Mlie Trust Territory of the Paclf^^ Tslands/' before 

the W4>rd "t»r" ill paragm])h (l) ; l)y deleting paragrapiis 
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1 (4), (5), and (0) ; juul l)y rtHlesiguating paragraph (7) 

2 as paragraph (4) . 

tiRANTS KOR IMWIKAM COSTS 

4 SKt'. H). Tlu' National School Lunch Act is aiueudcd 

f) l)y ndtUug a( flic ciid tlicrcof the fnliowiug: 

(i 'M.OfAl. COSTS OF SI'TKHVISIOX 

7 "Sico. 17. The Scrri'tary is authorized to make ^-raiUs 

8 'o Slate edueatioual agencies, out of ainounts apjirojiriated 

9 hy ('oHL^Tess for the ])ur])oses of this section, to assist in ihe 

10 su|)cr\'ision of h)cal jU'ograin oj)eralions, The grant to each 

11 Stale is to he (h»ternnned on the hasis of S2;"3() for each school 

12 aHeiidance niiit pariicijujting in jjrogranis niuhorized under 

13 the National Sehool Lunch Act and the* (liihl Nutrition Act 

14 of 
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Dai) CONGRESS 
1st Session- 



[Report No. 93-404] 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Skitkmhku 17^ lt)7:> 
Kt'ncI Iw 'iiv, and reforre^l to tlie Coiiiiuitti'c on A«,n'icitlturt^ and Forestry 

Skitkmuku '21. 
Kt'porlod hy Mr. Ae.i.k.v, with ainfiidnients 




To amend tlio Nationnl Srliool Lnnrli and Child NiUritinii Arts 
for the purpaso of providini,^ Jidditionnl Kt'deral ii nan rial as- 
sistance to the school lunch and sclnn)! brcakl'a.st pro^i,Tanis. 

.1 Be )l ciKicfcd b}} fhv Srnafe ajul House of Jicprcsenla- 

2 tu'c^-i of the United States of America in Confjres^^ as^'^cmhlcd, 

3 Tliat this Act may lio cited as the "Niitionid School Lunch 

4 and ("'liild Nulritii^n Act Anieiulmcnts of 1^7.'^'. 

a Skc. 2. (a) Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act 

7 is amended to delete the phrase "8 cents per lunch'' as it 

8 appears in said section and suhstitute the phrase "10 cents 

9 per lunch''. 

10 (b) Section 8 of the National School Lunch Act is 

.11 amended hy inserting,' before the last seulerice thereof the fol- 
II 
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1 lowing new sciittuuT: "In any (iscal ycnr in which the iia- 

2 tional avcnig'c [>ayiucMit per hiiich (letcntniied uiidLT sodioii 4 

3 Is increased al)i)vo die amount prescribed in the previous fiscal 
'1 year, the niaxhuuni Federal food-cost contribution rate, for 

5 the type of huicli served, shall be increased hy a like anumnt." 

6 Sri-CIAL FUNDS 

7 8rc. 3. (a) vSection 11 of the National School Lunch 

8 Act is ainende<l by redesignalinfT subsections (g) and (h) as 

9 subseclions (d) and (c), respectively, and by striking out 

10 subsections (a), (b), (c), (d) , (e),and (f) , and inserting 

11 in lieu thereof the frdlowing: 

12 *'(a) Except as provided in section 10 of this Act, in 

13 each hseal year each State educational agency shall receive 

14 special-assistance [laynients in an anmunt eipial io the sum 

15 (d* the [)n)dnct obtained by multiplying the number of lunelies 
IG {cimsisting of a conibiuatiou of foods which nu!et the mini- 

17 numi nutritional retpiirements [u'escribed by the Secretary 

18 pursuant to subsection 9(a) of this Act) served free to chiU 

19 dren eligible for such lunches in schools within that State 

20 during such fiscal year by the special-assistance factor for free 

21 lunches prescribed by the Secretar}' for such fiscal year and 

22 the product: obtained by multiplying the number of lunches 

23 i^orved at a reduced price to children eligible for such reduced- 
24: price luiu-hes in schools within that Stjite during su{'h fiscal 
25 yt'ar by the si>eeial-assistance factor for reduced-price lunches 
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1 prcsciiUod by the Seoretavy for sueh fiscnl yt'ur. For the fiscal 

2 year begimiing July 1, 197:5, the Secretary shall prescribe 
S a speciaUassiytaiice factor for free lunches of not less than 45 

4 cents and a special-assistance factor for reduced-[)rlce hinclies 

5 Nvhich shall be 10 cents less than the special-assistance factor 
(j for free hniches. 

7 (b) Exce])t as provided in section lO of the Child Xu- 

8 triiion Act of 1906, the special -assist a nee payments made to 

9 each Htatc agency dui'ing eacli fiscal year under the provi- 

10 sions of (.his section shall bo used by such State agency to 

11 assist schools of that State in financing the cost of providing 

12 fi'tx^ and reduced-price Uuiches served to children pursuant to 
23 subsection 9 (!>) of this Act. The amount of such special as- 

14 sistance funds that a school shall from time to thne' receive, 

15 within a maxinuun per lunch amount established by tlie Sea- 

16 retary for all States, shall be based on the need of the school 

17 for such special assistance. Such maximum per hmch amount 
IS established by the Secretary sliall not be less than GO cents. 

19 " (c) Special assistance payments to any State under 

20 this section shall be made as provided in the hist sentence of 

21 section 7 of tliis Act," 

22 (b) The proviso of section 10 of tlie Natiomil School 

23 Lun(^h Act is amended l)y inserting ''and section 11" after 

24 ^'section 4'\ 
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1 stuioo;. ium-:akkast imkxikams 

2 Skc. 4. (a) '\'hv. (irst. soiih.'uct: of stn'liou 4 (c) of (ho 
o ("liild XiUrition Art of UJdd is anuMidt'd to read as follows: 

4 "Fiiiuls ;i[)[)oitioiu*d and puid to any State for tliu piifpost) 

5 of this sri'lioii shall l)e ilishiifsod l)y [\\v. Statt! t'diinitioiial 

6 fig'oiuiy to schools scU'ctcd l»y tlio State u durational agoricy 

7 to iissist stirh srliotds in liiiaui'ing the t'osts of opera ling a 

8 l)renkrast p nigra ni a nil for the purpose t>f snbseotioii (d) 

9 (U) 'riie seeoud seiiU'uee of section 4(u) of the Child 
10 Nutrition Aet of J 900 is deleted. 

U ((■) Seetioii 4(1)) of the Child Nutrition Aet of lOGG is 

12 finiended i>v adding tho foHowing seiUenees nt the end of sueh 

Xo seetioii : ''The natit)nal average payment estahlisheil l)y the 

14 Seeretaiy for all breakfasts served to eligible children shall 

15 not- he less tlian 8 een^s; an amount of not les^s titan 15 
If) cents shall he added for each rediie<}d"pnce breakfast; and an 
IT anionnt of not less than 20 eeids shall be added for each free 

18 breakfast. In eases of severe need, a payment of up to 

19 45 cents may be made for eacli breakfast served to ehihlroii 

20 (pialifying for a free brea.kfast." 

21 CASK IN' lAKU OF f()>rMOr)ITrKvS 

22 Sec. r>. (a) Section G of the T\"ational »SeluK)l Lunch 
2"'^ Act is amended by striking tlie present subsections (b) , 

24 (c). nud (d) and by siibshtuting in lien thereof (he follow- 

25 ing new subsections ; 
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1 ''(h) As ol' Ft^ln'iiarv ITj of vM-h fisrnl year, (he 

2 Miivy make an esliman' uf I lie valiu* of a^u'riciih iiral 
^' riiuiiiKuIit'us :iml <it!uM' I'omls tluit Nvill l)f di^livered tluring 

4 that fiscal yvnv to Stafcs lor school food scrA'ico |)r^>;^'^am5^ 

5 umh'r ihi' provisions of liiis scclioii. scclion 41(5 of the 
t) Au'riciihiirat Act of U)4S}. ami section :\2 (4 the Act of 

7 A Uii'iist ■ 24. I H:h"K If sucli i^stimalcd value is less than DO 

8 per centum of the. value u{ sucli deliveries initially pro- 
!) .irra mined for thai fiscal year, the Secretary shall \)i\y to State 

\{) ednealional ogencies. hy not Inter thiui March 15 ot" that 
1L fiscal year, an amnnnf of hnids that is e(jtial to the difTereiiee 
12 hetvve(Mi the value of sueh deliveries initially progrnnied for 
i:^ snch fiscal year and the estimated value as of Fehruary 15 of 
^'^ siieli iiscal year nf the connnodities and other foods to he de- 
^•^ livered in such ihc\\\ yeiir. The share of svieh funds to bo paid 
^'^ to each Stare edtu'ational ageney shall hear the same ratio to 
the total of sucli payment t() all sneli agencies as 'the mimber 
of meals served under tht^ [)i'ovisions of section of this 

Act and section 4 (e) of tlie (.'liild Nutrition Act of 19(J() dur- 
iiiii; the ju'ecedinfi; (iseal year hears to the total of all sueh nteuls 
served in all the Slates during sueli fiscal year: I'roridcfiyThiW 
in any State in which lite Secretjiry directly administers school 
"•^ food service [u'ograms in the nonpi^oflt [U'lvate schools of sueh 
^^'^ State, the Secretary shall witliliold from the funds to ho paid 
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1 U) any such Sinto under the provisions of (his suhscflion an 

2 amount that l)cars i\\v sann^ ratio to iho total of such pay- 

3 nuMit as the uuniher of uu^als served in nonprofit private 

4 seh(M)ls under iho provisions of section 9 (a) of this Act 

5 and section 4(e) of iho Cliikl Xutrition Act of iriGG during 
() that fiscal year ))eai's to tlie total of snch meals served in all 
7 tlie schools in sueii State in such fiscal year. Kach State 
S educational agency, and the Secretary in the case of non- 
9 profit private schools in which lie directly administers scliool 

10 food service programs, shall j)roniptly ami c(piital)ly dishurse 

U snch luuds to schools participating iu the lunch and hrcak- 

12 fast programs under this Act and the Chihl Nutrition Act 

.13 of n){)t) and such dishnrsenients siiall bo used by such schools 

14 to obtain agricnltnrjil connriodities and other foods for their 

.15 food service prograin. Snch food sliall lie limited to the rc- 

If) (juiremeuts for hnu'hcs and breakfasts for cliiidreu as pro- 

17 vi<led for in the regulatio/is by the Department of AgricnI- 

18 Jure under tith' 7, sul)titlc (h), chapter IT, subchapter (a), 

19 parts 210 and 220. 

120 (c) Xotwithslamling any other [)r<ivisiou of law, tlie 

2\ Secretary, until ^nich iime as a sup[dem(uital appropriation 

22 may proviile addiiioruil funds for the purp.se of subsection 

'S.\ (h) of tliis section, shall use funds appro[)riated by section 32 

21: of the Act ()f August 24, U}2»5 (7 l;.S.O. ()12c) to make any 

25 payments to Slates authorizerl uikUt such subsectiou. Any 
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1 section o2 funds utilized to make such payuKMits shall be 

2 rotuibiu'scd out of any suppleuieiUul up^iropnatuMi hert'ut'lor 

3 oimoted for the p\irpose of carrying out suhsectlou (1.)) of 

4 tliis section and such roinibursenient shall be deposited into 

5 the fund established pursuant to section 32 of the Act of 

6 August 24, 1935, to be available for the purposes of .sa.id 

7 section 32. 

8 " (d) Any funds made available under subsection (b) 
<j or (c) of this section shall not be subject to the State 

10 nuUchln*^ provisions of section 7 of this Act.'' 

11 spfociAL su^^LK^[^:xTAL rooi) pkogram exti':nsion 

12 Si'X:. (3. (a) The first sentence of section 17 (a) of the 
• Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended by strikinjr out 

14 "and June 30, 1974/' and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 

15 lowing: ''June 30, 1974, and June 80, 1975/'; and by 
IG hhserliuf/ after the loord ''State' eoch place it occurs the 

17 foUowhuj: Indian tribe, band, or group recognized hg 

18 (lie D(;parlnivnt of (he Interior; or the Indian Ilcalih Svrc- 

19 ice of ihe Dcpatimvid of Health, Education, and Welfare', 

20 The second stmtence of such section 17 (a.) is aiiiended liy 

21 sti'ikintr out "two-year" ami inserting in lieu thereof 

22 *Mhree-y?ar''. 

(1)) -P-he S fu - dU fl !ie ii t ('n( - e frf stH4ifm 4^fl-)-V f>f HtH-h 

o.j. \^ rtffH4iH-le4 rCH+l ff41flWtH OtHW k> CtH^^H^ fmt; ^^hM 

2-j ^H^fm+H 4m4mi= fhe feeiJ e+Hlhf*5 4+me ^07 I, ^VH4 
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1 fl+e iWt4 tHnlm^ fhm^ 1075, thoro is tHi- 

2 tlmi^iml Hi he upproprk rtf^ etH4+ ^hh4+ ^t^nl vtw 4he ew+t 

4 appropriated sm4i piirpo tit ^ Auu'in^ t- 4-t 1973, fon fkt? 

5 fi i^ cal viw c Mulin <*; Juho ^ li)7 I, tvmJ A tigu nt l-^ 1 97 K 

7 . S2O,()0 OtOOOt tH^ il^ any amoimt kati t>eett appropi^iatcd 

8 sw4+ program firical yiw eoiU ' CT i iod, i^he ^ H Vi^v a eo, 

9 U* h++Vt ixM w ( H' -h fl+e aiudunt diroclly a]) p ropri t il(Hl f7m4t 

10 pHi^w^ 82O.()0().000. eH4 fomk appropriated nee- 

11 fkm Ah AH^Ht4 ^ 44ffi^ -f7 1''t S /\ 0 1 2 (c) ) 

12 Section t7(h) of such Act is a mended /;// inserti}Hj iinine- 
V.^ dintvJif (ij'ter the ,^econd sentence thereof the folhncinj): ''In 
l*i order to eorrj/ out such program durlnfj the f\sc(d jjear end- 

in (J June SO, 1075, there is authorized to be appropriated 
1^^> the sum of $40,000,000, hut in the event that .such sum has 
17 {)(){ hern appropriated for such purpose hp Aufjust 1, 1.974, 
IS the Hecretarif shall use $40,000,000, or, if any amount has 
19 })Ci'ii appropri(ded for such program, the difference, if ang, 

heficrcn the ainou)it di recti i/ appropriated for such purpose 
-J and S40JI0()M0, out of funds appropriated hp section 82 
'^^^ of the Act of August 24, lOSn (7 U.S.C, 612(c))r 
-•^ ((•) Tlio second seiitenec of section 17(e) of sueli Act 

is amended l)y strikiiin- out ''Oct()i)cr I, 1973" and '\Ararcli 

30. 1974" and inserting in lien thereof ''Octoi)er I, 1974'^ 
q""^' and ^^Mareh :U), 197.0", respeetively. 
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1 EUaUilLlTY FOR SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

2 Sec. 7. Sedion 3 of the Child Niilrition Act of 196G 

3 /.s' amended hi/ adding at the end thereof the joUowing: '*Any 

4 school or noninvfJt child care inslitaiion shall receive the 

5 special 'milk pro(/rani upon fheir I'equest. Children that 
(5 (j If all f [J for free lunches under (juidellneH nc/ forth hy the 
7 Secretary ^haU also he eliyihle for free milk-.'' 

S NATIONAL AP]'ISOin' COUNCIL 

9 Slc. 8. Si'ctioji 14 of the National School Lunch Act is 

10 am fit (led as follows: 

\l (!) la sidmeviion (a) strike (he ivonl ^Uhirlccn' and 

22 insrrt the (Cord ''fifteen" and insert after the phrase ^^(or the 

i:> ciiniralent thereof)^'' the first lime it /ippears the following: 

1.4 ''one meniher shall he a supervisor of a school lunch program 

15 //; a school system in an }irhan area (or the equiralcnt there- 

IG of), one member shall he a supcrcisor of a school lunch 

17 program in a school system in a rural area.,''. 

18 (2) The first scnie}ice of subsvction (h) is amended by 
10 striking ont ''nine' and inserting in lieu thereof '^eleve.n\ 

20 and by striking ''sncli' and inserting ''the nine'. 

21 ('V ^ ^' suhseciion (e), strike (he word Seven''' and 

22 insert in lim thereof the word ''Flight", 

Tassed (hr llniist! of lleprcsfnJji lives Sept ciiihcr i:^. 
197:5. 

Aitest: W. PAT JENNIXGS, 

Clerk. 
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